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CHANGE OF THE BANKING PRINCIPLE. 


Mr. Eprror: 

I zx leave to occupy a few pages of your Magazine with some sug- 
gestions relative to banking and the currency. From habits of thought, 
early acquired in this direction, I have, during my business life, felt 
more than most men the great importance of the subject to this country. 

Early in life it seemed unaccountable to me that a community, as in- 
telligent, enterprising, inventive and industrious as ours, should be indi- 
vidually so unsuccessful in business; laboring with cankering anxiety 
early and late, to fall into bankruptcy so generally at last; while the 
nation, as a unit, is in a state of vigorous prosperity. The figures of the 
late Gen. Dearborn, of Massachusetts, showing that 95 or 97 of every 100 
who enter into trade, fail once in their lives, or die in poverty, were 
startling ; but an observation of many years, among traders great and 
small, confirms their truth to my mind. If we inquire why such wide- 
spread disaster should attach to traffic here, and be unknown in the ex- 
perience of any other nation, we are usually answered that it is the re- 
sult of our great enterprise and activity—an over-anxiety to accumulate 
wealth. This, it appears to me, is the very reason why failure should 
not occur. The certain way to succeed in any thing is to be in earnest, 
and defeat, under such an impulse, is the exception, not the rule, in 
everything but traffic in our country. Certainly the best provision for 
acquiring property, and for paying debts, is constant and active em- 
ployment. Work must produce capital; nothing else can: the enter- 
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prise of the merchant in distributing it, in opening new markets, dis- 
covering new wants, stimulating labor, and directing it into profitable 
channels, is of a character to deserve success, and would secure it, were 
his operations sustained by an uncontractible and sound currency. 

The evil, I think, lies here, and no where else; it is in the unstable 
currency ; the power of expansion and contraction in the system of bank- 
ing; the system of granting credits and issuing notes as money, which 
are not money, but simply debt. 

I believe the existing banks could reform all this, to the increase of 

banking, and the extension of the commerce and wealth of the country, 
to an almost unlimited degree. 
_ Most persons imagine that the currency would be limited to an exceed- 
ingly small and insufficient amount if bank notes and discounts on credit 
were abolished ; they may probably be surprised to learn that this view 
of the matter is merely imaginary. Nothing can be more certain than 
the fact that the currency, as well as the wealth of the country, would 
be increased by retaining the coin which, by the adulteration of the 
currency with paper. is cheapened below the value of other property, 
and below its value to every people and nation with whom it has more 
use ; and is thereby forced abroad. 

I therefore propose to the banks to abandon the theory that debt is 
money, which is false and pernicious—return to first principles, and 
change the system of banking from depending upon the mere expansion 
of debt—which must always go on increasing, by reason of the com- 
petition of the banks for dividends, expelling the coin from the country, 
until checked by the pressure for specie caused by the excess of the ex- 
port over the receipts—to the normal and just principle of borrowing at 
a low rate of interest, and lending at a higher; dealing plainly in real 
money capital, and not in the capital of debt, and charging a proper 
commission on accounts according to service rendered. 

There cannot be any paper money kept in circulation, or any other 
kind of demand liabilities used as money, beyond the amount of eoin 
that would otherwise constitute the money of the country ; they must 
displace the coin to find room in the currency. Of course they must 
first be created, and there will be a temporary excess, but as soon as 
they are incorporated in the currency they become merged in price: 
money is thereby reduced in value, which is only another mode of say- 
ing that commodities rise, and the coin being, by reason of the con- 
vertibility of the bank note, of no more market value than the paper, is 
immediately taken up by our foreign trade and leaves the country. 
Thus it is, that an almost constant current of specie has been flowing 
from the United States to Europe, as fast as it could be gathered, from 
the beginning of the present century, leaving the unhappy element of 
debt to discharge the office of real money; the “ promise to pay ” being 
fixed in the bond in the legal tender of gold and silver, while the At- 
lantic Ocean rolls between the debtors and their means of fulfilling their 
promises. 

From the period of the evaporation of the continental money, 1780- 
81, for fifteen or twenty years, till the banks had become somewhat 
numerous, there was an abundant supply of coin in this country for all 
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the purposes of business and government expenditure, although the 
revolutionary war continued during the earlier years of this period; in- 
deed, the war itself brought coin into the country from France, for the 
payment of the French contingent of our army, and from England, for 
the payment of the army of the enemy. The country would have re- 
tained this coin, if it could have found use in the currency to give it 
value, but the Bank of North America began to substitute its debt 
for real money in 1784, and other banks followed, till the medium 
of paper money cheapened all the money in the currency—paper and 
coin being made of like value by the convertibility of the paper—and 
forced the coin away, leaving only the minimum necessary to keep the 
paper convertible. Specie is legislated out of the country by State bank- 
ing, the national government, for ten years past, having done all in its 
power to counteract the State legislation and keep it at home. 

A simple illustration will show the mode of operation by which the 
paper money drives the coin out of the country. 

The weight of the eagle is 258 grains 9-10ths fine ; it contains, there- 
fore, 232 2-10ths grains of pure gold: the pure gold constitutes its 
whole exchangeable power—the alloy is reckoned of no value. This 
coin determines the price of gold, both coin and bullion, to be $18 60 
per ounce, of standard fineness, which cannot change without an altera- 
tion of the mint law relating to it. 

Gold is a commodity liable to fluctuation in value, by demand and 
supply precisely like iron, hemp, corn or any other commodity ; and 
the present increased supply, without any corresponding increase of 
other property in the world, is now reducing its value with unprece- 
dénted rapidity. I request the reader to fix in his mind the broad dis- 
tinction between value and price, for-as I have said, and it must be ob- 
vious to every one, the price of gold can only be changed by law. 
Suppose we possess 


1 ounce of standard gold, . : . $18 60 
3 bbis. flour, $6 20, : : ‘ 18 60 
3 cwt. potash, $6 20, . ‘ . ‘ 18 60 


and we will assume these values to be equivalent to the foreigner and 
ourselves. He wants flour and potash—the gold will not satisfy his. 
want—it will, however, exchange tor commodities that will satisfy every 
material want, but if he takes it he can only exchange it at the ports of 
the Black Sea, or elsewhere, for the flour and potash, an unnecessary opera- 
tion which he has no occasion to make, if they are as cheap here as the 
gold. He will take the flour and potash, and leave the gold, of course. 
But let us now increase our currency five per cent., by the fabrication of 
paper money, without a corresponding increase of the flour and potash, 
the demand for those articles remaining as before, and there will be a 
relative depreciation in the value of the gold; but as its price is fixed 
in the currency at $18 60 per ounce, and therefore cannot change, how 
will its depreciation become apparent? Clearly by the rise of 5 per 
cent. in the flour and potash, and the market will stand thus: 

1 oz. standard gold, . -_ ss ae 

3 bbls. flour, $6 51, . , ; 19 53 
3 cwt. potash, $6 51, . j ‘ . 19 53 
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Now it is plain that the gold is the cheapest commodity ; the for- 
eigner will surely take it, and buy the flour and potash elsewhere. He 
would do this if the differeace were only one per cent., or any appreciable 
amount, consequently it is not possible to add to the currency, perma- 
nently, any amount of paper money whatever; we can only displace 
specie by substituting the paper. It will be obvious to the reader that we 
have only to go through the same ciphering with the flour—increase its 
supply five per cent.—the gold and potash remaining as before in supply 
and demand—and we reduce the flour from $6 51 to $6 20 per barrel, 
and make the three barrels flour equivalent to the ounce of gold again. 
The law is uniform among all the commodities of commerce ; money 
forms no exception whatever. If we make money cheap, by increasing 
the dollars, we must inevitably give more of them in exchange for other 
property. A continual deviation in supply and demand is taking place 
among all the productions of labor, and relative changes in price and 
value are consequently occurring. These changes are not observed, in 
coin or money, by the casual thinker, because its price is fixed: differ- 
ence between price and value he does not know, but its value is as 
fluctuating as that of other commodities. When the bank loans are 
high, money is cheap, that is, it requires more money to purchase 4 
given amount of any other property; the increase of prices in this case 
is nothing more or less than a depreciation in the value of money—the 
rate of interest has nothing to do with it. Money, then, is sure to be 
exported, as being cheaper to the foreigner than our merchandise. He 
sells us his silk, or sugar, or broadcloth, for the mixed currency, at the 
inflated price which the mixed currency produces, but he takes none of 
the mixture in return ; it is all convertible, unless the banks break, an 
he converts it, and takes the standard gold. We buy at the inflated 
price and pay in solid value. 

This is a momentous consideration, to which I ask the attention of 
practical bankers. I believe we obtain no equivalent whatever for the 
goin and bullion thus exported ; it is all paid in price over and beyond 
the true value. It would be better for us to add metallic alloy to the 
coin to the same extent that we now add paper money to the currency. 
Suppose the depreciation, by this paper alloy, to amount to five per 
cent, on our whole currency of $600,000,000—I think it amounts to 
that in the average, sometimes being considerably more, as when the 
bank loans have been running up till we are bleeding freely in coin, at 
other times less, as when, at the close of every reaction, the export of 
specie is stopped by the enhanced value of money, when the sum of the 
currency is less than it would be in coin alone—then if we should add 
five per cent. of metallic alloy to the coin, our eagle would be reduced 
in value to $9 50, but the price, $10, would remain the same as now, 
and as the alloy would permeate the other metal of the coin, the for- 
eigner, who sells us his ommodity for $10, would take the mixed ar- 
ticle and get but $9 50 of value in return. If he could not afford to do 
this, he would not send his commodity here, and the imports would be 
checked. Now we alloy our money with paper, laid up with gold, but 
not combined with it, and the foreigner immediately separates the one 
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from the other, leaving the worthless part—the paper—with us, and 
takes the standard gold. 

It is wholly immaterial whether we add paper or copper, and make 
the debased money into two or a hundred eagles; the whole of them 
will possess no more value, and will buy .no more than the one, and will 
move no more property, although the name of the property in dollars, 
that is, the price, will be increased two or a hundred fold. The only 
power or value in the money, being in the pure gold or silver it con- 
tains, obviously we can add nothing but pure gold or silver to the currency 
to give it any power or value whatever. By failing to understand this, 
we are losing $30,000,000 annually, in our method of paying for im- 
ports, and might as well plunge that sum of coin into the sea. In a 
series of years, we have, in my opinion, lost $355,000,000 in this man- 
ner, and we are now borrowing it back from England, for rail-roads, 
State debts and various enterprises, and paying interest on capital of 
our own creation. It is the bank debt in our own currency for which 
the coin has been expelled; the sum of that debt being $415,000,000, 
against which the banks hold $60,000,000 of coin in their coffers. 

But this involves a still more important consideration; the produc- 
tive industry of the country has been limited to the same extent. If 
we had retained the coin we should unquestionably have exported other 
produce, and employed labor to the additional amount of $355,000,000. 
Buying specie is simply buying goods for cash, the best as well as the 
most agreeable traflic in the world, and retaining and using the coin in 
the currency secures the same result. No doctrine in political economy 
is better established than that which teaches that paper money cannot be 
retained in the currency in excess of the coin that would circulate with- 
out it. Adam Smith states this with perfect clearness. This reduces 
the matter to a very simple proportion. We have the $355,000,000 of 
bank debt in the currency, and we have not the coin, in consequence 
of the debt. What, then, have we to do? I answer, give value to 
specie by using it. Make it our currency exclus‘vely, and we shall in- 
evitably sell produce or manufactures for the whole sum of the precious 
metals re-substituted for the paper money. Our true policy is to make 
money worth more than merchandise. The solid capital thus obtained 
would possess a self-creative power that would increase the wealth of 
the country beyond the most sanguine anticipations ; $355,000,000 of 
debt, which is the prolific source of misery and bankruptcy, would be 
extinguished ; many a heartache would be relieved, and many a heart- 
break would be prevented, and the rate of interest would fall to the 
lowest point known in any country on the globe. The capitalist would 
be no loser by this, for his securities would be improved more than his 
interest account would be reduced. Doubtless the ratio of failure to 
success would be reversed, and ninety-seven would succeed for every 
three who failed or died in poverty. 

We have a pregnant illustration of the excellence of this natural sys- 
tem of currency in the unqualified success of the constitutional treasury. 
Political blindness prevented many of our experienced merchants and 
bankers from seeing, in advance, any merit in this measure. Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence, whose practical mercantile ability cannot be ques- 
tioned, recorded. his opinion upon the subject, in letters to Mr. Rives, 
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of Virginia, in which he stated that the transactions of government 
would employ and absorb so large a proportion of the coin that the sub- 
treasury would break every bank in the United States; but they did 
not break, and Mr. Lawrence could see no reason why they did not, but 
in the extraordinary demand for our breadstuffs, created by the famine 
in Ireland, in 1847. He did not see that an extraordinary demand for 
our produce or manufactures must always take place whenever we re- 
quire specie, and make it more valuable than merchandise by use, which 
gives value to every thing. The nation obtained the specie from Europe, 
by selling produce, three years before the gold of California came 
into commerce, and the government retains it in the country only by 
compelling the sale of produce instead of the coin; in other words, by 
using the coin instead of the circulating debt. Can any thing be plainer 
and more certain than the power and utility of this in promoting the 
prosperity of the country? It is equally certain that the same plan 
would operate to the same advantage in our commercial finance. 

Every intelligent observer could have foreseen, by the course of the 
New York banks, from the beginning of the present year, the outpour- 
ing of specie that has taken place ; and particularly in their sudden in- 
crease of loans from May to August, the rapid expulsion of gold and 
silver from August to November. The banks made money cheap by 
its increase, and merchandise dear, which is the same thing in other 
words, Gold, therefore, went abroad, where it was worth more than 
here, and by the same rule merchandise came here, where it was worth 
more than abroad. The constant increase of banking capital in New 
York and in other States, renders it certain that the same policy is to 
be continued to the utmost stretch of our specie strength. 

The relative condition of the commercial finances of France and the 
United States affords an excellent lesson on this subject.* 


The coin in France is estimated by J. Stuart Mill at 

£120,000,000, nearly $600,000,000, about the year 
1844. I estimate it at this time to be . ! . $800,000,000 

Cireulation and deposits of the Bank of 
France, . , ‘ ; ‘ -  $157,860,000 
Deduct coin in do., : ‘ ‘ . $81, 747,000 
—_——_ 126,113,000 


Total currency of France, . . . . . $926,113,000 

* Fullerton, a reliable authority, writing in 1844, quoted and commended by Mill, 
Bays: 

“In France, where the bank note circulation is still comparatively limited, the 
quantity of gold and silver coin in existence I find now correctly estimated, on what 
are described as the latest authorities, at the enormous sum of £120,000,000 sterling ; 
nor is the estimate at all at variance with the reasonable probabilities of the case. 
Of this vast treasure there is every reason to presume that a very large proportion, 
probably by much the greater part, is absorbed in hoards.” 

The great use of specie in that country, with the still limited bank note circula- 
tion, authorizes the conclusion that France bas retained a large portion of the in- 
creased supply of gold since the discovery in California. I thivk it a very moderate 
estimate to put the sum of coin in that country, at this time, at $800,000,000. It is 
probably more. 
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Currency of the United States, according to the last general returns : 


Whole amount of coin in the country, . ; , . $250,000,000 
Bank circulation and deposits, ; . $415,000,000 
Deduct coin in the banks, . ‘ : 60,000,000 


355,000,000 


Total currency of the United States, . ‘ _ . $605,000,000 


Although the specie of the Bank of France is in the ratio of $20 to 
$100 of immediate liabilities, while that of our banks is $14 50 to $100 
only, yet the Bank of France is pressed, almost to the suspension of 
specie payments, because her notes and deposits being due to large 
operators, such as the speculators involved in the bonds and concerns of 
the Credit Mobilier, are, from the necessities of her creditors, pressing 
upon her for payment in coin ; while the reciprocal debt to and from the 
banks here is widely extended, and involves all classes alike. There is 
no failing in France, because the mass of the traders and people are 
well supplied with coin, and therefore are not involved in debt. Here 
there is continual failing, and failures are just now on the increase, as 
the increasing bankrupt list of the New York Independent shows, be- 
cause our people and traders have almost no coin at all, are deeply in 
debt, and are called upon, by the exigencies of the banks, to pay, in 
specie value, obligations contracted at the inflated paper price. 

A friend, an excellent authority, whose attention during a long life 
has been closely given to the subject of commercial finance, informs me 
that during his residence of fifteen years in Morlaix, a French town on 
the British channel, of 15,000 inhabitants, pursuing an active com- 
merce with Spain, Portugal and South America, there occurred neither 
a failure nor a fire: the latter is an item in political economy of con- 
siderable importance that may be attributed to the absence of Young 
America, in which the French would seem to have greatly the advantage. 

The statesmen of England understand the advantage possessed by the 
French in their currency. In the ministerial debate, concerning the em- 
barrassments of the Bank of England, in 1825-6, Mr. Huskisson said, 
“ If they wished to prove the value of a steady and unchangeable cur- 
rency, they had it in the history of France; that country had been 
twice invaded by a foreign army, her capitol had been twice taken pos- 
session of, and she was obliged to pay large sums to foreign countries ; 
but they had a steady metallic currency, and however such visitations 
might have affected the great—however the extensive contractor might 
have been injured or ruined—the body of the population remained un- 
oppressed, The storm might have crushed the forest tree, but it passed 
over without injuring the humble reed. This was to be attributed to 
the permanent footing upon which the currency of that country had 
been established.” 

I make no doubt that such will be the result of the present financial 
crisis in France. 

What if a war should be sprung upon us, by some of the untoward 
complications of our politics, as many politicians—less hopeful men than 
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I—sometimes apprehend? What is the strength in the “sinews of 
war,” of such a State as Massachusetts, for the struggle? The miser- 
able pittance of $4,500,000 is all the reat money there is in the State, 
both in the coffers of the banks and in the pockets of the people—leav- 
ing the United States sub-treasury out of the estimate. Two or three 
rich men in Boston, if they chose to realize their property in money, 
could put all this coin in their pockets at once, and either of them, if 
he should happen to be disaffected to the public cause, could break 
every bank in the State with very little preparation. And this is one of 
the wealthiest and most enterprising States in the Union, entitled to at 
least $50,000,000 of coin in proportion to her present wealth, currency 
and commerce, which she might have, in two years of peace, without 
inconvenience to any body, by withdrawing the paper currency, increas- 
ing and selling her manufactures, growing rich all the time, making her 
banking business of a legitimate character, and adding to its amount by 
the increase of real money. 

It is time for us to look more deeply into this matter. Now, while a 
torrent of the precious metals is pouring into our lap, inviting use that 
would remove the incubus of debt under which the people have groaned 
and suffered for more than half a century, is it not blind infatuation to 
pursue a policy which scarcely permits the gold to kiss the shore on 
our side of the Atlantic? Europe, by pursuing the same folly, only in 
a less degree, is now driving the precious metals through the Red Sea 
to Asia, whence there is never a return. We need to feed fhat current 
only so long as our banks remain blind to their own and the nation’s in- 
terest. If one of them would begin and withdraw its circulation, and 
pay and require payment in specie, the beneficial effect of the measure 
would soon become apparent. Certificates of deposit, issued against 
coin, can be used, if people must have paper for the convenience of por- 
tableness, the coin in all cases being retained to meet their return; but 
the point we must reach is this: The bank deposits and outstanding 
certificates payable must amount to the specie in the country, less the 
sum in the hands of the people, and no more. Pursuing the true and 
honest plan of lending money only when they have money to lend, the 
banks could reach this point, in my opinion, with profit to themselves, 
great relief to the people, and immense benefit to the whole country. 
They would become custodiers of the increased money, which would 
again increase of its own power, and relieve both banks and customers 
from the continual and complicated disasters of bankruptcy which must 
always settle the sum of every bank contraction. 

This plan would insure the sale for cash of $355,000,000 of produce 
and manufactures in a very few years—in addition to our present com- 
merce—give increased employment to our navigation, extinguish that 
sum of debt, reduce the rate of interest to three per cent. or less, and se- 
cure the balance of trade in our favor with all the other nations of 
the world. * 

The wants of mankind are, and must continue to be, illimitable. No- 
body, I believe, is fully satisfied with the most sumptuous belongings 
and indulgences; the luxuries of one age or generation become the 
necessaries of the next, and thus provision is constantly being made 
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in advance for the employment of labor. There need be no fear 
that we can overstock the market of the world, with every thing useful 
and ornamental, until plain mechanics are as well housed and furnished 
as the proud merchants, and merchants have attained the magnificence 
of princes, whom they emulate. The. laboring classes are struggling 
upward, feeling destitute in the midst and in possession of what was 
abundance less than two centuries ago, and all have a wide margin of 
wants to be filled by their own labor. 

We shall find a market for all we can produce; that certainly is 
secured by the law of progress which governs man’s nature, and distin- 
guishes him from the other animals of the earth. Let no one imagine 
that we shall find any difficulty in adding three or four hundred 
millions to our exports. So long as we buy we shall surely sell—the 
limit never will be reached. Unshackle the producers from the chain of 
debt that binds them now in the abnormal banking system, and the 
imagination cannot conceive the advance in material wealth that would 
be attained by this country in half a century of peace. 

But the moral considerations involved in this question are still more 
important. Men are entangled in obligations by the expansion, and 
cornered by the contraction of the currency, and driven thereby to shifts 
and subterfuges that their souls abhor. Having once left the green 
fields of truth, and passed the border into the tangled and murky region 
of falsehood, they feel, like Macbeth, that 


“ Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


How many have been destroyed by this power of evil? How many are 
driven by perplexities thus produced to intemperance, despair and 
death? Worthy and sensitive men are the keenest sufferers in pecu- 
niary adversity. Among many such whom IJ have known, I have in my 
mind one whom the money troubles of 1837 brought to a suspension 
of payment. He had been an indefatigable worker and a successful 
merchant. Ultimately he paid his debts in full, and came out of his 
embarrassments a wealthy man; but he never could get over the mor- 
tification of being a “broken merchant,” and from the date of the dis- 
aster he was a “broken man.” I knew another, not Jess worthy and 
industrious, always true and temperate to the last; he never failed, but 
the pressure of a contraction of the currency destroyed his debtors and 
his business. An old man, with a large and beautiful family depending 
upon his exertivas, he fell into despair. I attended at his death-bed— 
the doctor did not understand his disease-—I knew it well—it was a 
broken heart. 

These are the considerations which move me to occupy your pages, 
and these are the evils that I believe the banks can remove. The in- 
stitution, or the individuals who shall re-organize the true and original 
system of currency, from which the country long since departed, and to 
which—thanks to Mr. Gouge—the government has returned, will, in 
my opinion, reap a rich reward in pecuniary gain, and ultimately in 
the approval and gratitude of the nation. C. H. ©. 
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THE USURY LAWS OF NEW YORK. 


We are gratified in learning that the New York Chamber of Commerce are 
preparing to renew their efforts for a reform in our usury laws. Their efforts, 
thus far, have merely verified that “a prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country.” The influence of the documents put forth by the Chamber has 
been felt, and has produced useful results in many important commercial sec- 
tions of our country, whilst upon our own legislature these labors have not as 
yet wrought the much-needed liberalizing change. 

This we deeply regret, because this State, and particularly this city of New 
York, is the very spot where liberal and enlightened currency laws are most 
needed. Here they would work incalculable benefit to all the business interests 
of the whole American continent. 

Among other signs of improvement, we have recently noticed, with pleasure, 
that the disposition to regard “ Banks” as a sort of bug-bear abstraction, is fast 
giving way to more enlightened views. It would seem now to be pretty well un- 
derstood that those institutions are managed by men having sympathies in com- 
mon with other business men. It is well known that full nine-tenths of our 
bank directors in this city had rather have the rate of interest rule low than 
high. 

This fact should completely dissipate the notion that money lenders constitute 
the party seeking the reform in our usury laws. Hence it follows that all op- 
ponents to the relaxation, if still bent upon continuing their opposition, should 
hereafter change their ground, and boldly declare that our multitudes of bor- 
rowers do not understand their own pecuniary interests, that they had better 
keep quiet, and continue to be the most restricted of any people in the com- 
mercial world, and that, too, as to one, and one only, of the innumerable uses of 
their own money. 

The old allegation that Wall-street brokers form the party seeking relief in 
our currency laws, is entirely false, and still continues to be just as false as it 
always has been. This falsity can be demonstrated without the least inconven- 
ience or loss of time, whenever the friends of restriction find themselves disposed 
to repeat the charge. 

If, after all, it should ultimately be made to appear that our borrowing citizens 
need legislative guidance in borrowing and lending their own money with one 
another, then let us have an efficient law, in place of the law now on our statute 
book. If we must be ruled in these details of our money matters, let us be ruled 
in fact. 

If seven per cent. per annum is the perfect rate for the use of money, through 
all time and under all circumstances, let us have no departure from it. When 
we do secure such a law, or secure any law that will unalterably fix the rate of 
interest, it will be the only instance of the kind since the earliest records of com- 
mercial history. 

We have written thus far, mainly to introduce to our readers the accompany- 
ing very able remarks of the Honorable William Kelly, of Dutchess county, made 
in the New York Senate, towards the close of their last session. We would call 
particular attention to that portion of his remarks showing the value and. im- 
portance of having freedom in the price for money so to work as to furnish a 
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sure indication of the presence or absence of unwise expansions in trade. When 
business men see the price of money gradually working up, they very naturally 
restrict themselves, more or less, in the use of it, and when the price declines 
again, it imparts a buoyancy to every branch of trade. 


Speech of the Hon. William Kelly, in the Senate of New York, April, 1856, in 
favor of Modifying the Usury Laws, 


Tue motion just made by the honorable senator from the twenty- 
eighth, (Mr. Upham,) to strike out the enacting clause of this bill, 
seems to call for a defence of the whole principle involved in it. I had 
hoped that this would not be necessary, for I thought that every mem- 
ber of this body acknowledged the undue severity of our usury laws, 
and agreed in opinion that some modification is requisite, and I there- 
fore supposed that any motion made here would be only to amend 
some of the provisions of the bill, with a view to make it more accept- 
able to the people and more beneficial in its action; but this motion 
refuses all reform, and virtually says, “ Our present usury laws, with 
their cruel, oppressive and disproportionate penalties, are just and pro- 

er.” 

. Let us briefly examine the nature of interest, the operation of laws 
made to regulate its rate, and the experience of our own and other 
countries, as to the utility of severe enactments to prevent loans of 
money at high rates of interest. 

Money has two qualities, which must be apparent to all : it is, first, 
the measure of values; and on this characteristic our usury laws are 
based. It is argued that, like the yard measure and the pound weight, 
it must be kept ever the same; that the duty of every government, on 
stamping its imprint upon specie, is to legislate so as to preserve it from 
fluctuations in value—to place it, in a special manner, under the control 
of law, never to be regarded in the same light as property—and, fur- 
ther, that even its rate of hire or interest should be fixed by the State. 

Those who argue in this manner lose sight of the other—the principal 
quality of money. It is not merely a measfire of property; it is, in 
effect, itself labor or property ; for it is at all times instantly convertible 
into either, and this is the quality upon which the practice of interest 
is based. Wherever labor and enterprise can be made productive, 
there money, by being transformed into labor, will produce a return, 
and he who borrows money to carry out such a design, can well afford 
to pay a part of his earnings for the use of it—in other words, interest ; 
and is it not reasonable that he should be willing to pay somewhat in 
proportion to his success ? 

We may see the justice of this exemplified in our own country. In 
the western States, where farm labor and land investments yield large 
profits, the rate obtained for money is high—three or four times the legal 
rate of New York—yet, large as it is, the capitalist would do far better 
to invest his money in lands, on his own account, than to loan it to an- 
other for such purpose. Thus it is evident there are circumstances 
where the borrower is the party most benefited, even if he has to pay 
twenty or thirty per cent. per annum for the use of the money. As ite 
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value varies in different places, so it is more valuable at some periods of 
time than at others. When business enterprise is prosperous and pro- 
fitable, money, so necessary to all the operations of commerce, 
will be in greater demand, and the borrower can then afford, and should 
be willing to pay, a higher rate for it. 

It is clearly seen to be impossible, on the part of any government, to 
fix a permanent, undeviating value of interest for money. There ought 
to be a rate established by law to govern transactions, where no special 
bargain is made; and I am disposed to think that, in the present con- 
dition of things in our country, there should be some protection to the 
needy borrower, whose necessities might otherwise be cruelly taken ad- 
vantage of by the unfeeling money lender. Out of our cities such cases, 
I fear, are frequent. The poor man, unused to business, is compelled, 
by sickness or disappointment, to borrow of his shrewd neighbor, who 
takes as security a mortgage on the small farm, which is truly the bor- 
rower’s sole living. When the mortgage matures, demand is made for 
payment—the dekttor, knowing no other lender, and not able to find a 
friend to help him, is compelled to submit to such exaction as may be 
made ; and this process, repeated a few times, leaves him without a 
home for his family. Such things do happen in sections of the State 
where the borrowers are many and the lenders few. I would not have 
any act pass this legislature which should take from this oppressed poor 
man the relief he has a right to—the power to compel the refunding of 
every dollar of extra interest unjustly received. 

The present bill in no way applies to loans upon bond and mortgage, 
or indeed to any other description which are for a longer period than 
eight months. It is intended to apply to what is termed commercial 
paper—such as notes given by one merchant to another, in payment 
for purchases made. 

Of those who negotiate such paper, neither borrower nor lender 
wishes the interference of government. They consider themselves quite 
competent to judge of their own interests. They meet together in an 
open market, and on equal termms—the lenders anxious to employ their 
money—the borrowers equally anxious to obtain it, in order, it may be, 
to pay indebtedness, or extend business and enlarge their profits. Some- 
times money is in excess of the demand, and the price falls below the 
legal rate ; again, this state of things is reversed, and the price rises 
above it. 

The well known law of supply and demand governs the price of 
money in an open market, as it does every other commodity ; and if 
this natural and healthful law were allowed freely to work itself out, the 
result would be most beneficial to commerce. In its unrestrained ac- 
tion it would tend to regulate enterprise and speculation ; for when the 
price of money is found to be gradually rising, men will hesitate about 
entering into new engagements, and the demand for money being, in 
consequence, lessened, the supply would soon equal or exceed the call for 
it: then enterprise would again receive a wholesome stimulus, and after 
a while the price of money would again advance, to be again checked, 
There would still, therefore, be fluctuations in the price of money; but 
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the changes in its value would not be so sudden and severe as they now 
are. 

The senator has said that this reform is not asked for nor desired by 
the borrowers of money, but that it originates with and is pushed for- 
ward by the lenders, and he asserts as his opinion that they alone will 
be benefited by it, inasmuch as it will permanently enhance the rate of 
interest, or, in other words, (for it is the same thing,) the value of 
money. 

In reply, I can only state my own experience on this point. Those 
who have expressed to me a desire that this bill should pass are nearly 
all borrowers—intelligent men, who see that their interests would be 
promoted by such a modification of the usury laws. On the other 
hand, I am aware that there are many money lenders (shavers or ex- 
tortioners, they might perhaps be more properly called) who oppose the 
measure, foreseeing that unrestricted and open trade in money would 
prevent their making those secret, indirect and wicked exactions which 
they now do. The very secrecy which the law now compels, enables 
them to extort more cruelly than they would dare to otherwise. Their 
excuse for charging oppressive rates is, that they are liable to lose the 
whole debt under the present usury laws, in case a borrower breaks his 
faith, and they must necessarily charge enough to cover this risk. Re- 
move from them such a reason, and it seems to me a consequence that 
they will not, they cannot, continue such cruel exactions as heretofore. 

The reasons why a borrower desires to have the usury laws amended 
in the manner proposed, are these: He can, in any ordinary condition 
of the money market, borrow what he needs, at a rate not over seven 
per cent.; but he knows that the moment money becomes scarce, and 
the price rises above the legal rate, that there is an instant and rapid 
advance to be accounted for in this manner. There are many capital- 
ists who will not violate the usury law of the State—some from high 
moral considerations, others because of the risk which attends it—such 
men, being unwilling to take less than the market value of their pro- 
perty, are apt to send it to other cities for investment, where the law is 
not oppressive ; or they hoard it up, with a view to invest in stocks or 
securities, at the lowest point of depression in prices, (they know full 
well there will be a depression,) and re-sell when the market again ad- 
vances. 

In this way large amounts of capital are suddenly withdrawn, and 
the rate of money advances with fearful speed. Alarm and panic seize 
upon the community. Ruin and bankruptcy are the fate of many. 
Now, if no penalties attached to usury, this large amount of capital 
would not be withdrawn, but would remain on the market as before, 
and the rate of money in times of commercial embarrassment would 
progress gradually, never reaching the ruinous prices which are so 
common in our large cities, at such periods as I have described. Every 
man in regular business desires a more equable condition of things, and 
these are the men who urge the passage of the bill, and for the reasons 
which I have just stated. 

I have remarked on the universal practice in all civilized countries to 
establish a rate of interest to govern engagements where no special con- 
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tracts are made. This is usually what is deemed a fair average price 
for money, such as the general business interests of the country can 
afford to pay. We find, on referring to the history of English usury 
laws, that the rate in that country was, from 1554 to 1624, ten per 
cent. ; from 1624 till 1712, eight per cent.; and, since that period, five 
per cent. per annum. In the State of New York, as we all know, seven 
per cent. is fixed by law—a fair average of the value of capital used in 
agricultural pursuits. 

Such usury laws as ours assume much more than merely to declare 
what is a proper rate for money, in the absence of an express agreement ; 
they are based on the idea that the exact value of money in this 
State, under all circumstances, is seven per cent. per annum ; that the 
legislature has absolute power on this subject, and the citizen none; 
and, further, that the violation of the law on this subject is so heinous 
an offence as to be worthy of fine and imprisonment—as to be hardly 
second in enormity to highway robbery. Now, if I held to this doc- 
trine, I should feel constrained to call the attention of the Senate to 
some additional provisions, which ought to be engrafted in the act. 

If seven per cent. be the exact value of money, and if a deviation de- 
serves punishment, let me ask, is not that borrower a guilty man who 
obtains it for /ess than this lawful rate? It seems to me he violates the 
principle of the act as certainly as does the lender who exacts more 
than that rate. They both virtually deny the authority of the State to 
forbid them from making contracts such as their interests may prompt. 

If money is to be viewed solely as a measure of values, and the State 
acts up to its duty in compelling a uniformity in all transactions which 
tend to regulate it, I do not see how we can avoid visiting, with equal 
penalty, him who borrows at less and him who loans at more than the 
legal rate of interest. Both are guilty of doubting the wisdom and 
right of the legislature thus to interfere, and they are equally deserving 
of that maternal chastisement which our dear mother, the State, ad- 
ministers to her disobedient children who violate this law, viz.: siz 
months imprisonment, one thousand dollars fine, and a forfeiture of the 
whole sum involved in the transaction, both principal and interest. 

Senators smile at this, and well they may, for the punishment is so 
utterly absurd, that it can awaken only ridicule and contempt; and you 
are not the only legislators of the State of New York who will laugh at 
this law; for often, in time to come, this statute will be referred to as 
evidence of the strange fact, that even in the year of grace one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-six, the commercial State of New-York ad- 
hered to usury laws which had been handed down from the dark ages, 
Flow unwise it is—what folly—to retain the law in a free representative 
country like ours, where, uncontrolled by emperor or king, we make 
our own laws, and where the very existence of the government rests 
upon respect for law! No where else is this loyal sentiment so strongly 
and generally entertained, and we, as legislators, should be most careful 
not to do any thing to lessen this respect and obedience. Our statutes 
should be framed wisely and moderately ; they should not attempt to 
do that which, from the nature of things, is impossible ; but should ever 
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aim to give the freest scope to personal freedom, so long as its exercise 
does not trench on the rights of others. 

When, in legislation, it is sought to accomplish that which is impos- 
sible, or to take from man his natural rights, the act itself is not only 
disregarded, but that reverence for law to which I have referred, as 
being innate with our citizens, receives a shock not easily recovered 
from. The usury law is one of this class, and not, I am sorry to say, 
the only one likely to engage your attention at the present session. 
The present law is, in point of fact, a nullity ; for though it expressly 
enjoins the duty upon the judge of every criminal court throughout the 
State to direct the grand jury to inquire into any infractions of it, there 
has never, I believe, been a criminal prosecution under its provisions. 
Its only work is mischief. It prevents that free competition among 
lenders which, more than any thing else, would benefit borrowers, and 
it holds out a constant temptation to unprincipled men to violate the 
laws of common honesty, to break their promises, and, under the shield 
of law, escape from the payment of just*debts. 

It is well, sir, that public opinion is based on higher moral principles 
than is this atrocious statute. The verdict of our people is always “ in- 
famy to the base man who pleads usury on a commercial transaction.” 
Were it not for this, I fear, sir, your law would make rogues by the 
thousand. There is another inconsistency in the law which I intended 
to have spoken of at some length, but will here only briefly allude to. 
Whereas, in every usurious act, there are two parties, both equally 
uniting in the unlawful engagement, this law punishes the less guilty 
individual, and actually rewards the more guilty one. The tempter, he 
who induced the transgression, is rewarded, and he who yielded to that 
temptation is made to suffer. Surely this ought not to be. Senators, 
who defend this law as just and right, will you not, for the sake of con- 
sistency, if from no other motive, propose such an amendment as shall 
secure punishment to both the guilty parties ? 

Let him who borrows, fulfil his promise by paying his debt, with 
legal interest, to his creditor; then exact from him a@ penalty of the 
same sum; next compel the lender to pay an equal amount to the 
State; this done, then let your other wholesome punishments be ap- 
plied ; make each man pay his fine of one thousand dollars, and go to 
the State prison for six months; and, further, if this does not seem to 
you to be enough, it might be well to test the sense of the Senate, by 
moving an amendment to make the penalties still more severe. I think, 
however, that public sentiment will scarcely yet justify you in declaring 
this a capital crime. 


But a truce to this! It were well for us, in legislating upon this sub- 
ject, to inquire whether, in any commercial country, the usury laws 
have been relaxed or repealed? and what has been the practical effect 
of such change? 

In the year 1833 the parliament of Great Britain passed an act which 
excluded from all the penalties that pertain to usury, bills of exchange 
exceeding ten pounds in amount, and having less than three months to 
run. The operation of this change was closely watched; it produced 
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no bad results; and in the year 1837, four years afterwards, another 
step was taken. By the act of that year, all commercial paper, without 
distinction, not having over twelve months to run, was in the same 
manner exempted. No further movement was made for seventeen 
years. It required that time to get rid of old prejudices, and to con- 
vince the prudent legislators of Great Britain that the law, as to its 
penalties, might safely be repealed altogether; but in the year 1854 
they were so convinced, and the final step was taken of repealing all for- 
feitures and penalties on every description of loan made at more than the 
legal rate of interest. Thus has the law stood for more than two years, 
and no man ventures even to suggest a restoration of the penalties, 
either in whole or in part. 

Is all this to be disregarded by us? May we not safely follow these 
measures by gradual steps? It is quite likely that the condition of 
things here will not justify a total repeal for many years to come. 
With such numerous and encouraging prospects for enterprise and in- 
vestment as are found with us, atid such a comparatively small amount 
of cash capital, it is not to be expected that we can progress in the re- 
form so rapidly as Great Britain has done. I believe that the opposition 
to the bill now proposed is the apprehension that it will, if passed, lead 
to a permanently higher rate of interest for money. Of this result there 
need be no fear; its effect will be precisely the reverse ; for it will not 
only serve to retain all the capital within the State which properly be- 
longs to it, but it will draw in capital from abroad, and so enlarge the 
supply, and, as a matter of course, somewhat reduce the rate of money. 

I regard the rate of money as a thermometer, indicating the condi- 
tion of the commerce of the country. It has been told of an elderly in- 
dividual, of some observation, yet perhaps of rather slow capacity, that 
he once said: “Though he understood many things, there was one 
which he never could understand: how that little thing (pointing to a 
thermometer) makes the weather hot and cold. Just as surely as that 
rises,” said he, “the weather is hot, and as certainly as it falls, the wea- 
ther is cold.” Perhaps, had he thought so far, and been disposed to ex- 
periment, he would have undertaken to regulate the temperature by 
some mechanical adjustment, which should keep the mercury always at 
temperate heat. That old gentleman was not the first nor will he be 
the last man in the world to mistake the effect for the cause. Perhaps 
some have made this very mistake concerning the commercial thermome- 
ter I have just spoken of, and possibly some have even gone so far as to 
fiz the index or mercury at seven per cent., as the best and truest mark, 
and honestly believe, if they can but keep it there by statute, they will 
regulate commerce, the value of money, of property, of labor, of every 
thing. 


I regret, sir, that the motion to defeat this whole measure should have 
proceeded from such a souree—for the honorable senator usually takes 
a liberal and just view of subjects under discussion—and I yet hope he 
may be induced to withdraw his motion; but if he decline to do so, I 
trust it will be promptly voted down, and that we shall proceed to per- 
fect and pass the bill now under consideration. 


History of Mortgages. 


HISTORY OF MORTGAGES. 
[From the American Law Register, Philadelphia.] 


The Mortgage ; its Origin and History—Principles Presiding over its 
Application to Real and Personal Property—Remedies. 


I. Origin and History.—It may be said of mortgages, as of many pre- 
tended modern inventions, that they owe their origin more to the sug- 
gestive wants of men in civilized life, than to the creative genius of any 
particular individual, age or nation. They were not a subject for 
invention, but followed as a necessity in the wake of civilization. The 
fluctuations of trade, the necessity of credit, and the consequent sudden 
demand for money in a@ moment of great commercial embarrassment, 
would naturally suggest the idea of a mortgage as the most facile means 
of raising it, at the same time affording to the lender a perfect security, 
easy of transfer, which may itself in turn render to him the same service 
that it did to the original mortgagor. 

Among the early races of men, loans or favors on property must have 
been by way of pledge rather than by means of a mortgage, for having 
no knowledge of letters or stability of abode, there would, of course, be 
no security without aciual possession. The first record of a mortgage is 
to be found in the sacred writings. Mortgages of a peculiar nature are 
said to have been used by the Jews, from whom, according to some 
writers, the notion of mortgaging lands had origin. From the Jews the 
idea of a mortgage is supposed to have passed to the Greeks and Romans, 
and from them engrafted upon the common law of England. 

In the Roman law there were two sorts of transfer of property as 
security for debts, namely, the pignus and the hypotheca. The pignus, 
or pledge, was where any thing was pledged as a security for money 
lent, and the possession thereof was passed to the creditor, upon the 
condition of returning it to the owner when the debt was paid. The 
hypotheca was when the thing pledged was not delivered to the creditor, 
but remained in possession of the debtor; it closely corresponded with 
our present idea of a mortgage. 

The civil law made little distinction between mortgages of real and 
mortgages of personal property, whether pledged or hypotheeated. The 
debt was, in all cases, regarded as the principal, the mortgage as an in- 
cident; and until sentence of foreclosure, the ownership of the dettor 
was not displaced. It is contended by some common law writers tast 
the present notion of a mortgage and its redemption was strictly founded 
on the common law doctrine of conditions. The general features of the 
present and civil law of mortgages are so similar, that we cannot resist 
the conclusion, that one was borrowed from the other, however hardy 
the arguments put forth by national egotism or professional prejudice. 

The introduction of the feudal system into England, by William of 
Normandy, was a memorable epoch in the history of the English law. 
That military institution, the nature of which is such as to exclude any 
idea of a mortgage, soon absorbed all the real property of the kingdom. 
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It was not until the ascension of Henry the Third that licenses were 
granted for the free alienation of land ; it soon became a maxim of the 
law, “ that the purity of a fee-simple imported a power of disposing of it 
as the owner pleased ;” there were two ways of mortgaging lands intro- 
duced, which Littleton distinguishes by the names of the vadium vivum 
and vadium mortuum. 

The vadium vivum, which is said to have derived its name from the 
fact that neither debt or estate were lost, consisted of a feoffment to the 
creditor, until out of the rents and profits he had satisfied his debt ; the 
creditor took actual possession of the estate, and received the rents, and 
applied them from time to time in the liquidation of the debt, the same 
as a tenant by elegit. 

The vadium mortuum, so called, because if not redeemed at the 
stipulated time, it was dead to the debtor ; that is, if the lands were not 
redeemed upon the day that payment became due, the lands were abso- 
lutely forfeited to the creditor. 

It is easy to see that these mortgages were not compatible with the 
interests of a commercial people or the progressive spirit of freedom ; 
they were a forced and unconscionable advantage to the wealthy barons, 
who were always striving to extend their landed estates, and a grievous 
oppression upon the needy and unfortunate. 

The English Court of Chancery, by a bold innovation, but acting in 
personam upon the conscience of the party, declared, according to the 
manifest intent of the parties, that the land was a mere security for the 
payment of the debt, that the mortgagee held the estate (though forfeited 
at Jaw) as a trust, and that the mortgagor might, within a reasonable 
time, by the payment of the debt and all equitable charges, recover his 
legal estate in the land. There was too much of ethics in this new 
doctrine to meet the ready assent of the severe and unyielding ex- 
pounders of the common law, and they did not fail upon all occasions to 
express their disapprobation. But the right of redemption was steadily 
upheld, and at last firmly established. Kent, in his Commentaries, de- 
clares the establishment of the equity of redemption to be the triumph 
of equitable principles over technical rules, and with more than pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, quotes from Pope’s Messiah : 


“Returning justice lifts aloft her scale.” 


It soon became a maxim that “the right of redemption could not be 
restricted ;” the court, in all cases, looked for the intent, and if they could 
discover a loan to be the foundation of a transaction which laid hold 
upon the earth as a security for its fulfilment, they declared the instru- 
ment to be a mortgage, no matter how covered with Jegal solemnities 
and forms. All covenants that the conveyance is to become absolute at 
the happening of any contingency, are considered as oppressive and 
illegal; even a covenant that the mortgagee shall have an absolute con- 
veyance upon paying a further sum, is void. Any and all covenants on 
the part of the mortgagor to pay any thing beyond principel and in- 
terest, or for any collateral advantage to the mortgagor, are contrary to 
sound policy, and void; for equity is a part of the law, and cannot be 
provided against. 
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The right of redemption is not confined to the mortgagor or to his 
heirs and legal representatives, or subsequent incumbrancers, but extends 
to all persons having any legal interest whatever in the premises as 
against the mortgagor ; but a mere personal claim which gives no actual 
vested interest in, or does not create a charge upon the land, will not be 
a sufficient ground upon which to claim the right to redeem. While 
the law regards the right of redemption as sacred, and watches all in- 
fringement or restrictions of it with a jealous eye, yet it will not allow 
the mortgagee to be harassed by every stranger who may claim a 
possible interest in the land. In order to redeem, the mortgagor must 
pay all that is equitably due as incident to the debt. 


Il. Principles Presiding over its Application to Real and Personal 
Property.—Real Estate—tThe history of the law of mortgages is con- 
fined mostly to tracing the introduction, continuance and peculiarities 
of the equity of redemption. The rights of the mortgagee and mortgagor 
are dependent upon its controlling influence. 

All persons capable of contracting, may execute a valid mortgage, and 
it is liable to be defeated by any thing that would avoid a contract. All 
property, real or personal, corporeal or incorporeal, movable or immovable, 
may be the subject of a mortgage ; even property which cannot be sold 
may be the subject of a mortgage, as in the case of lands held adversely. 
The principles presiding over its application to real and personal pro- 
perty are few, and of direct application; yet in the actual administration 
of the law, there arise many refined distinctions, other principles inter- 
fering, when both are modified to prevent injustice. 

A mortgage of real estate is, in form, a grant of an estate in fee as 
security for money lent or contracted to be paid at a certain time, on 
condition that if the debt shall be discharged according to the contract, 
the grant shall be void, otherwise to remain in full force. A mortgage 
may also be collateral to, and as security for the performance of any 
legal engagement other than the payment of money. 

In England, the mortgage conveys the legal estate or title to the land ; 
the estate of the mortgagor, according to authority, amounts to nothing 
more than a tenancy; the mortgagee may maintain ejectment against 
him ; but in this country, at least in the State of New York, the mort- 
gagor is regarded with far more favor; the mortgage is treated as a 
conveyance in fee so far as it is necessary for the security of the mort- 
gagor; as to all other purposes it is an estate in the mortgagor, and 
may be purchased, conveyed and levied upon, and regarded, in all 
respects, as his legal estate. The mortgage is a mere burden or charge 
upon the estate, and when satisfied, leaves the estate in the hands of the 
mortgagor the same as before the execution of the mortgage. It is said 
the estate of a mortgagor consists simply of an equity of redemption; it 
is an equity of redemption and more ; that name rather indicates the pro- 
ceeding that he has to pursue to remove the incumbrance, than as a 
definition of his estate. The mortgage is, in effect, a power of attorney 
to the mortgagee, authorizing him, upon non-performance of the con- 
ditions mentioned, to sell and convey the premises, The interest of the 
mortgagee is, therefore, a mere chattel interest; though the mortgage 
purports to convey an estate in fee-simple, the interest conveyed is so 
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intangible, that it cannot be reached upon execution, and upon his de- 
cease it passed, with the rest of his personal estate, to his executors. 

If there be absolute danger that the security may be impaired, the 
court will interfere to protect the mortgagee against loss, by granting an 
injunction to stay waste, or other remedy to preserve his security. ‘The 
mortgage is, throughout, regarded as a mere security, and attaches to 


‘ the debt into whosvever hands the debt may be transferred, while a con- 


veyance or assignment of the mortgage, without the debt, creates no 
right in the purchaser, and he can maintain no action upon it. 

Upon the breach of the conditions of a mortgage the respective rights 
and interests of the parties are changed ; the legal estate of a mortgagor 
becomes forfeited. 

The difficulty with which the courts have been beset in defining the 
situation of a mortgagee after forfeiture of the mortgage, with respect to 
his mortgage, is curious. In Doug. 279, 82, Lord Mansfield says: “ He 
is not properly a tenant at will to the mortgagee; he is like a tenant at 
will.” In 1 Term R. 381, Ashurst, J., says: “ A mortgagor is as much, if 
not more, like a receiver than a tenant at will, in truth, he is not either ;” 
and again, “ mortgagors and mortgagees are characters as well known, 
and their rights, powers and interests as well settled as any in the law.” 
In 5 B, and A. 604, it is said, “a mortgagor is a tenant within the 
strictest definition of that word ;” whilst in 8 B. and C., case of Doe vs, 
Robey, Lord Tenterden says, “ the mortgagor is not in the situation of a 
tenant at all, or, at all events, he is more like a tenant at sufferance.” 

We are relieved of all difficulty in the State of New York; the stat- 
utes provide, that no action of ejectment can be brought by a mort- 
gagee. This statute is held not to affect the estate of a mortgagee who 
has legally obtained possession. The law holds a mortgagee in pussession 
to the fiduciary character, duties and responsibility of a trustee, and 
compels him to account to the mortgagor as though the mortgagor were 
his cestut que trust. 

Much of the difficulty in establishing a uniform rule grows out of the 
fact that a mortgage has been differently considered in courts of equity 
and courts of law. In the former, it is merely a security for money ; in 
the latter, it has been considered as a conveyance upon condition. There 
is such manifest justice in the equitable doctrine and all its incidents, 
that it must ultimately prevail. 

A conditional sale, with a right to re-purchase, very nearly resembles 
a mortgage. If the debt remains, the transaction is a mortgage ; but if 
the debt is extinguished by mutual agreement, and the grantors have a 
right to a reconveyance on refunding within a given time, it is held to 
be a conditional sale. In all cases of doubt the courts incline towards a 
mortgage. 

A formal conveyance may, by extrinsic evidence, be shown to be a 
mortgage, yet a furmal mortgage may not, by the same means, be shown 
to have been intended for a conditional sale. In one case, the proof 
raises an equity consistent with the writing, which, in the other, would 
contradict it. 


Ill. Hquitable Mortgages.—A deposit of title deeds, by way of security, 
is held to be evidence of a valid agreement for a mortgage, and amounts 
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to an equitable mortgage. These mortgages had their origin in an age 
when writing was seldom used, and when title deeds were considered 
the great muniments of title ; after the passage of the statute of frauds, 
the courts were very reluctant to uphold them, as they were supposed to 
conflict with the statute of frauds. The courts have always been disin- 
clined to hold them valid, and have, upon all occasions, regretted their 
validity. Most writers upon the law agree with the courts in this respect. 
Coote, an able writer upon the law of mortgage, introduces arguments 
to show that they never were valid, but that the creditor extorted pay- 
ment by a sort of legal duress or clog upon the alienation of the land by 
the depositor. In some States these mortgages are held to be within 
the statute of frauds and void. 

There is another sort of equitable mortgage, or rather resulting trust, 
which occurs in favor of the vendor of Jand, who retains in equity a lien 
upon the land for the amount of the purchase-money unpaid. This lien 
is wholly independent of any possession on the vendor’s part ; it attaches 
to the estate as a trust, whether it be actually conveyed, or only con- 
tracted to be conveyed. The same objection has been taken to this as 
to mortgages by deposit of title deeds; but whatever may have been the 
original force of such an objection, the doctrine is now too firmly 
established to be shaken by a mere theoretical doubt. Courts of equity 
proceed upon the ground, that the trust being raised by implication, is 
not within the purview of the statute, but is excepted from it. 


IV. Personal Property.—The rules of law governing real and personal 


mortgages are much the same, varied as to the latter only so far as the 
temporary character of the subject mortgaged and the necessities of 
commerce require. A mortgage of chattels, like other contracts, re- 
quires the assent of both parties to give it complete legal effect. No par- 
ticular form of words is necessary, neither need it be in writing, fur as 
between the parties to it, the ordinary rules of contract and construc- 
tion apply; but when the rights of third persons, without knowledge of 
the mortgage, are to be prejudiced, there must be a strict compliance 
with the statute. Indeed, most of the law relating to chattel mortgages 
is founded upon statute. All the States have statutes modifying the 
common law, and regulating the use of these mortgages. 

When a bill of sale is made with a condition that the vendor is to re- 
tain a lien for the purchase-money, if he part with his possession, his lien 
is lost ; he has no interest in the thing unless it is expressly stipulated 
or covenanted that he shall have a mortgage upon it. There must be 
some defeasance or condition so definitely expressed as to enable creditors, 
not parties, to ascertain the true character and meaning of the contract, 
with a good degree of certainty. 

A mortgage of chattels, in some respects, resembles a pledge, but is 
easily distinguished from it. The title of a pledger is merely possessory, 
and his right to it is destroyed whenever he parts with the possession. 
A mortgage may be good without delivery ; the general property passes 
to the mortgagee, subject to be redeemed within the time stipulated. 
The morigagor having no equity of redemption unless expressly stipulated 
for, or unless in case of fraud, the Court of Chancery might interfere to 
prevent injustice. In the case of a pledge, the general property does not 
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pass, but remains in the pawnor, the pawnor having only a special pro- 
perty or lien ; though the pledger may not redeem at the time limited, 
yet it retains the character of a pledge still. 

In the State of New York every chattel mortgage is void as against 
bona fide creditors, subsequent purchasers and mortgagees, unless the 
mortgage is accompanied by an immediate delivery, and followed by an 
actual and continued change of possession of the thing mortgaged, or 
unless a copy of the mortgage be filed according to the particular direc- 
tions and provisions of the statute. 

The varied enactments in the different States, in reference to personal 
mortgages, all have for their general object the prevention of fraud, by 
prohibiting a party from holding property upon which credit may be 
obtained, while it is, in fact, covered by a secret trust. 

As between mortgagor and mortgagee, a mortgage for personal pro- 
perty is valid, though there be no delivery of the property or filing of 
the mortgage, and it will be valid as to all third persons having notice. 
If the mortgage be filed in the clerk’s office, that amounts to constructive 
notice to al] the world. An insertion in the mortgage of a power of 
sale, and paying the debt out of the proceeds, does not prevent the mort- 
gagee from gaining an absolute title at law upon breach of condition. 

It has been made a question whether a mortgage can be made a con- 
tinuing security or lien upon a stock of goods, the mortgagor continuing 
his business, buying and selling ; it is now definitely settled that such a 
mortgage is not valid as to subsequently acquired property ; and as to 
the goods sold in the ordinary course of business frum day to day, that 
the mortgagor acts as the agent of the mortgagee. In a very recent 
case in the State of New York, it was held that a mortgage covering 
goods in a store, “or which might be substituted in the place of such 
articles as might be sold in the course of business,” was void upon its 
face as against creditors, as creating a trust for the use of the mortgagor 
in violation of the statute. The whole instrument was held to be vitiated 
by the illegal trust, and conveyed no interest to the mortgagee whatever. 


V. Remedies—The right of foreclosure and redemption are reciprocal ; 
the right to foreclose survives to all parties who succeed to the mort- 
gagee, and the right to redeem will be strictly enforced against them, as 
against the original mortgagee. 

By the common law, a creditor who takes a mortgage to secure a debt, 
by bond or otherwise, has three remedies, all or either of which he is at 
liberty to pursue until the debt is satisfied. He may bring an action of 
debt upon the bond, or he may put himself in possession of the rents 
and profits by ejectment, or he may foreclose the equity of redemption, 
and sell the land to satisfy the debt. If there be no bond accompanying 
the mortgage or covenant in the mortgage, (since none is implied,) the 
remedy of the creditor is confined to the land. If real and personal pro- 
perty are included in the same mortgage, the personal property must be 
sold first to satisfy the debt. 

The statutes of the State of New York have modified and improved 
the common law modes of proceeding to enforce a mortgage. If the 
mortgagee sue upon his bond or covenant, all other proceedings must 
be suspended ; if judgment be obtained, the mortgagee cannot file a bill 
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of foreclosure until he has exhausted his remedy against the property of 
the defendant in the judgment by the return of the execution unsatisfied, 
and shows that the defendant has no other than the mortgaged premises 
whereof to satisfy the judgment. If the mortgage be foreclosed by ac- 
tion, it is attended with this advantage, that if the proceeds arising from 
the sale are insufficient to pay the mortgaged debt, the court has the 
power to issue execution immediately against the mortgagor for the 
balance. And if the mortgage debt be secured by the obligation of any 
other person than the mortgagor, he may be made a party to the action, 
and execution issue against him in the same manner as against the 
mortgagor. 

If the mortgage contain a power of sale, and it appear that default in 
some condition of such mortgage shall have occurred, by which the 
power of sale became operative, and that no action at law (or suit in 
equity) has been instituted, or that if such action (or suit) has been 
commenced, that the same has been discontinued, or that if a judgment 
has been obtained, that execution has been returned unsatisfied, and that 
such power of sale has been duly registered or recorded, then the mort- 
gagee may have the premises sold by advertisement. The statute is 
special and particular in its provisions, and like all statutory authority, 
must be strictly pursued. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Decisions before the Court of Queen’s Bench, Court of Common Pleas 
and Court of Exchequer, 1855, 1856. From English Reports in Law 
and Equity, published by Messrs. Lirrtz & Brown, Boston. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


I. Presumption against, when originating in Fraud.—Where a bill 
or note is shown to have originated in illegality or fraud, a presumption 
arises that a subsequent holder gave no value for it; and such presump- 
tion will support a plea that the plaintiff is a holder without considera- 
tion, unless rebutted by the defendant, showing that he gave value. 
But where there is a mere absence of consideration between the original 
parties, no such presumption arises, and the defendant is bound to prove 
by evidence the allegations in his plea. A promissory note, payable at 
two months, bore date the Ist January, 1854. Across the note was 
written, in the handwriting of the maker, before it was negotiated, “ Due 
4th March, 1855.” To a declaration upon this note by an endorsee 
against the maker, the defendant pleaded that the note was made to 
secure the payment of a sum of money due from the defendant to the 
payee under a wagering contract, (upon the amount of hop duty pay- 
able in 1854,) made after the 8 and 9 Vict. c. 109; and that the plain- 
tiff had notice of the premises when it was endorsed to him, and that 
there was no consideration for the endorsement to him, and that the 
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note was overdue when endorsed to the plaintiff. Issue was joined on 
this plea. The note was proved to have been in fact made on the Ist of 
January, 1855, and to have been endorsed to the plaintiff before the 
Ist of March, 1855: Held, first, that the note upon its face showed that 
it was not due until the 4th of March, 1855, and that it was not over- 
due when endorsed to the plaintiff. Secondly, that there being a mere 
want of consideration in the inception of the note under the 8 and 9 
Vict. c. 109, and no illegality or fraud, the defendant was bound to 
show that the plaintiff took it without value. Fitch vs. Jones, Court of 
Queen’s Bench, 1855. 


If. Alteration —The maker of a promissory note is discharged from 
his liability by any alteration of the note, whenever the altered instru- 
ment, if genuine, would operate differently from the original instrument, 
whether the alteration be or be not to his prejudive. Gardner vs. 
Walsh, Ibid. 

A., being indebted to the plaintiffs, it was arranged between them that 
B. and the defendant should join as her sureties in a promissory note 
for the amount, payable to the plaintiffs. The defendant, in ignorance 
of the arrangement that B. should sign the note, signed a joint and 
several note for the amount together with A., and as her surety. The 
note, so signed, was then handed to the plaintiffs, who procured it to be 
signed by B., without the defendant’s consent or knowledge: Held that, 
assuming the note to have been completely issued when it was signed 
by B., this was an alteration of the note and of the defendant’s liability 
in a material point, and that the defendant was consequently discharged ; 
overruling Catton vs. Simpson, Ibid. 


III. Accommodation Acceptance.—It is a good defence to an action by 
an endorsee against the acceptor of a bill of exchange, that it was ac- 
cepted for the accommodation of the drawer, without consideration, and 
that it was endorsed over by the drawer after it had been paid by 
him at its maturity. Parr vs. Jewell, English Court of Common 
Pleas, 1855. 


IV. Partial Failure of Consideration—To an action by the drawer 
against the acceptor of a bill of exchange for £313 12s. 9d., the defendant 
pleaded, except as to £108 15s, 3d., parcel, that the bill was drawn and 
accepted in respect of the price of certain goods sold by the plaintiffs to 
the defendant, and for no other debt; that at the time of sale the plain- 
tiffs promised the defendant that the goods should be of a certain quality ; 
that he bought the goods, and accepted the bill on the faith of the 
plaintiffs’ promise that the goods delivered were not of the quality 
specified, but of inferior quality, and that they were of the value of 
£108 15s. $d., and no more, and that save as aforesaid, there never was 
any value or consideration for the making or accepting the said bill of 
exchange: Held, on demurrer, that the plea was bad. Warwick vs. 
Nairn, English Court of Exchequer, 1855. 


V. Acceptance by Drawer on account of another.—A bill of exchange, 
purporting to be “for value received in machinery supplied to the H. 
Mining Company,” was directed to the defendant, as an individual. 
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The defendant wrote across the bill “ Accepted for the Company, A. B., 
Purser.” The defendant was the purser of the mine, but was not a 
member of the company: Held, that he was personally liable as accep- 
tor. Mare v. Charles, Court of Queen’s Bench, 1856. 


VI. Crossing Check —The crossing of a check, with the words “ & Co.,” 
or with an name of a banker, does not affect the negotiability of the 
check ; and the individual who receives the check bona fide, and gives 
value for it, is entitled to retain the amount received through his bankers 
from the bankers on whom it is drawn. In an action, therefore, for the 
conversion of a crossed check against an individual who had cashed it 
for a clerk of the plaintiff, the payee of the check, the clerk being en- 
trusted with it to hand to the bankers of the plaintiff: Held, that the 
proper question for the jury was whether the defendant took the check 
bona fide and for value. Carlon vs. Ireland, Court of Queen’s Bench, 
1856. 


VIL. Consideration.—To constitute the rendering of future services by 
the payee a good consideration for the making of a promissory note, 
there must be some binding contract for such services, Hulse vs. Hulse, 
English Court of Common Pleas, 1856. 


VIII. Payment.—The plaintiffs, bankers, discounted for T. a bill drawn 
by T., on and accepted by the defendant. Before the bill became due, 
the plaintiffs received from T., who had an account with them, another 
bill for the same amount, drawn by him, and purporting to be accepted 
by the defendants, for the purpose of retiring the first ; but the plaintiffs 
having previously sent the first bill to their London agents, instructed 
them to order payment of it, and credited T. in their books with the 
amount. It was subsequently discovered that the defendants’ acceptance 
on the renewed bill was a forgery: Held, that these facts did not sup- 
port a plea of payment to an action by the plaintiffs, against the de- 
fendants, in the first bill. Bell vs. Buckley, English Court of Exchequer, 
1856. 


Tne Rattway Works 1n Russta.—Full statements from St. Petersburgh respect- 
ing the Russian Railway concessions, just announced, are looked for with con- 
siderable anxiety. The hope is that the terms may be found inadequate to float 
the shares in our market, and that it will be necessary, on the one hand, great] 
to diminish the sum demanded, and, on the other, to increase the guarantee. It 
may be presumed that the total of nearly £40,000,000 sterling is contemplated to 
be spread over several long intervals, but even if these should extend to ten years, 
the drain would create a chronic pressure sufficient to produce many disagreeable 
consequences, Supposing only five per cent. caution money to be exacted on the 
whole amount, about £2,000,000 would at once be drawn away to lie in the 
citadel at St. Petersburgh, and form the nucleus of a new collection of bullion to 
repair the exhaustion of the previous stock occasioned by the war. That such a 
condition even as this can have been acceded to at the present moment would 
appear scarcely probable; but, after what they have witnessed, and the notifica- 
tion only a few | ne back that the Credit Mobilier, in the midst of all the mis- 
chief it has caused, has just contracted to construct a new Spanish railway, the 
public would not be surprised at any results to which the competition of eager 
speculators might lead. Hence, although it may turn out that the engagements 
entered into have been of a much more guarded character than would appear 
from the bare announcement of the concession, without the qualifications by 
which it may be accompanied, it is right that the vigilance of the public should 
meanwhile be awakened.—Times. 
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THE ROTHSCHILD FAMILY. 


“Integrity and prudence are in their hands—they shall be called Merchant 
Princes—and nations shall praise them in the gates!” 


Tue history of this extraordinary family, if written in its fullest extent, 
would be the financial history of Europe from the close of the 18th 
century, For upwards of fifty years their influence has been a con- 
tinuous increase, and they may be justly regarded in the present day as 
the monetary dictators of the Eastern world. 

The founder of this great financial brotherhood was Meyer ANSELM 
Rortuscuip, of Hebrew parentage, and born at Frankfort-on-Muain, about 
1740. Of excellent natural capacity, his parents strove to give him 
every educational advantage their circumstances would permit, and his 
progress and attainments were commensurate with their hopes and ex- 
pectations. Before he had completed his 12th year, he was an orphan, 
with no resources but his education and an enduring perseverance to 
push his fortune and to build aname. In this emergency his proficiency 
in his favorite study of antiquities, and especially of ancient coins, not 
only opened fur him a source of immediate support, but ultimately 
— the means of extending his prospects and connections in society. 

is practical attainment of the routine of a counting-house led to an 
engagement with a wealthy banker at Hanover, whose affairs he con- 
ducted for several years with increasing care and fidelity. Subsequently 
he established himself as a money-changer and finance broker in his 
native city, and rapidly acquired the respect of his clients for his integ- 
rity, his prudence and his business dispatch, the three great and indis- 
pensable features in true commercial character. His first prominent ac- 
tion as a leading man of business was the effecting a loan for the ransom 
of Frankfort, when captured by the French Republican army in 1792. 
This negotiation, which he effected through his patrons, the landgraves 
of Hesse Cassel, led to a connection with other German princes, who 
availed themselves during the war of M. Rothschild’s professional as- 
sistance, which services permanently established the character of their 
agent as a reliable and thorough business man. It was with this knowl- 
edge of his integrity and ability that the landgrave, Wm. I1X.—subse- 
quently Elector Wm. I.—when forced to fly before the victorious arms 
of Napoleon, in 1806, confided to his integrity his secret treasure, 
amounting to nearly $5,000,000 in silver, urging him to accept the 
trust, the entire use of which he shculd have free of all interest, for the 
risk he might encounter from the invading powers, Rothschild, confi- 
| dent in his own ability, agreed to the arrangement, and with the assist- 
| ance of some friends, Hebrew bankers at Cassel, the money was so care- 
fully secured that the French, on their arrival, found that both landgrave 
and treasure had wholly vanished. At the period this large amount was 
placed in the hands of M. Rothschild he had five sons, the three eldest of 
whom heassociated with himself in business, keeping Anselm at Frankfort, 
and establishing Wathan, first at Manchester and subsequently at Lon- 
| don ; while Solomon acted as the travelling agent for the firm, and visited 
the various courts and principalities in Europe where his professional 
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services were required. Of these sons, Nathan, the second, appears to 
have most eminently possessed the enterprise, prudence and industry so 
remarkably conspicuous in the character of their father. All were, 
however, business men, and the funds thus placed at their disposal in- 
creased and multiplied with astonishing rapidity. In 1813 the profits 
arising from the German agency alone, in the payment of the English 
subsidies, agreeably to the treaty of Austerlitz, placed in the coffers of 
the Rothschild bank several millions of dollars. In the same year, when 
the Austrian treasury was exhausted, and the instability of the nation’s 
credit an insurmountable obstacle with every Christian firm in Frank- 
fort, Prince Metternich was reluctantly driven, as the agent of “ Haps- 
burg’s Cesar,” to solicit the assistance of the Hebrew firm. The noble 
grace with which this request was granted, called forth the Emperor’s 
grateful recognition, and as an earnest of this feeling, Nathan Rothschild 
was appointed Austrian Consul-General in Great Britain, and the whole 
weight of the government and ministerial influence were put in requisi- 
tion to extend and secure the financial operations of the Rothschild firm. 
Circumstances occurred after the return of the landgrave, William, to 
Cassel, to continue this possession of the treasure in the hands of the 
Rothschilds, where it remained till the death of its owner in 1828, when 
they refused to keep it any longer, and it was accordingly returned to 
the Jandgrave’s son and successor. 

In 1812 Meyer A. Rothschild died, and three years after James, the 
fourth son, opened a banking-house in Paris. In 1826 Charles, the 
youngest, established himself at Naples; and in 1824 Solomon, the 
third son, took up his residence at Vienna. The brothers were thus at 
the head of five immense establishments, comprising Frankfort, London, 
Paris, Vienna and Naples, and united in a copartnership universally al- 
lowed to have been the most wealthy and extensive the world has ever 
seen. Such was the foresight and prudence of this great firm, that no 
operation in which M. Rothschild or his sons embarked has ever failed 
or fallen short of the results which they bad calculated. It may here 
be stated that their resources for political and financial intelligence from 
every part of the world were so extended and so thoroughly available, 
that the great result of the battle of Waterloo was known to Rothschild, 
in London, eight hours befure the arrival of the government courier / 
The pecuniary value of this knowledge added no less than a million of 
dollars to the already extended capital of the brothers. 

The unvarying success of the Rothschild firm honorably exhibits that 
masterly tact and prescient facility which seizes even the most minute 
circumstances that can add to the power and advantages already gained. 
Thus, no bad loan was ever taken by the firm; no good one ever fell 
into other hands. Their operations among the mercantile nations be- 
came at length so vast, and the confidence of the financial world so 
thoroughly established by their prominent success, that any monetary 
operation on which they frowned was sure to fail. 

Their own knowledge of their great and powerful influence is forcibly 
demonstrated in the fact, that after the July revolution, in 1830, Anselm 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, was heard to declare: “The house of Austria is 
adverse to peace, but the house of Rothschild prohibits war!” Nor ten 
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years later was their financial power less decisive, fot when, in 1840, the 
difficulties of the Porte and of Mehemet Ali were becoming formidable, 
the Rothschilds were again chiefly instrumental in preserving the peace 
of Europe. 

With some the question will arise, “ What was the great secret of the 
astounding success and influence of the house of Rothschild?” We 
think we shall be enabled to solve this apparently difficult question when 
we remind our readers that the character of the elder Rothschild was 
decidedly that of a man of vast and comprehensive intellect ; with whom 
action was the result of deep reflection, governed by fixed rules, from 
which he never for one moment swerved, nor ever suffered himself to be 
impelled by the momentary spur of chance or necessity. It was in this 
sterling, systematic code he educated his sons; and intimately acknow!- 
edging that great and scientific truth that union alone is strength, he, 
when on his dying bed, in 1812, laid on his children his last injunction 
of indissoluble union in their business interests. Their religious observance 
of this particular charge, added to the integrity of the financial princi- 
ples in which they were reared, constitutes one of the grand principles 
to which the success of the Rothschilds may be traced. 

The other portion of the secret of their vast influence and commercial 
power is but an extension of the former, viz: The determination never 
to run the slightest risk in pursuit of great but uncertain profits. This 
is deserving of especial regard, from the almost mechanical regularity 
with which it was carried out. Their grand object was to see clearly 
each transaction to its termination; to secure themselves from all acci- 
dents that human forethought could avert; and to be satisfied with a 
reasonable and ordinary compensation for their labors ; and their steady 
adherence to this solid and systematic plan of operations resulted in 
their favor with a double effect. By husbanding their capital they were 
enabled to take advantage of innumerably recurring opportunities, each 
of which invariably aided in extending their connections and relatively 
their influence ; while their habitual caution earned for them a reputa- 
tion of solidity which, united with their actual wealth, raised their cre- 
dit to a height which would have been dangerous, if not fatal, to less 
steady intellects. 

These were the secrets of their great, and we must be allowed to add, 
their honorably merited success. These were the secrets by which they 
obtained their choice of innumerable offers of business, the moderation 
of their demands, the inviolable integrity and the punctuality with which 
they fulfilled their engagements, and the simplicity and clearness of 
their system. The house of Rothschild became great, because their 
principles were great, because its affairs were conducted upon the most 
perfect system of mercantile tactics, and because the character of its 
members, partaking largely of that of their great original, combined 
those facilities which secure popularity without forfeiting respect. 

In their great and manifold transactions they sought to make money 
by probity, skill and industry, not by parsimony, chicanery or fraud. 
They gave a liberal share of their profits to all whose services assisted 
in obtaining them; and doubled the value of their gift by the grace 
with which it was presented, the grace impressed upon the external 
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manner by a simple and kindly heart. Such was the father, and-such 
were the sons; mercantile avatars of their venerable and venerated sire ! 

Of the extent of their varied operations in the financial world, it is 
impossible for one moment to hazard any thing like an approach ; we 
can only form a partial estimate from the current statement of their 
transactions from 1813 to 1825, the period when Europe was suffering 
from the effects of a war which had ruined nearly every country but 
Great Britain; when the governments were only able to keep them- 
selves afloat by flinging their financial burdens upon posterity. At this 
critical period in European financial history, the house of Rothschild 
raised for its bankrupt sovereigns and principalities, partly as loans and 
partly as subsidies, between eleven hundred and twelve hundred millions 
of florins, or nearly one hundred and twenty millions sterling! And 
this, it must be stated, was exclusive of several hundred millions, each 
of which were paid as an indemnity for the French war, and also of the 
manifold preceding operations of tbe house as commissioner fur different 
governments, the total amount of which far exceeded that already men- 
tioned. This, however, must be regarded as the commencement only 
of their extended operations, for since the year 1826 the Rothschilds 
have been the general bankers not merely of Europe, but of every com- 
mercial nation on the globe. The comparison, therefore, of their present 
influence in monetary affairs with their business operations for the 12 
years preceding 1826, sinks the latter into insignificance and shadow. 

With one exception, we believe, all these brothers have joined their 
father in the spirit land. Neither does it immediately occur to us whe- 
ther either, beyond Nathan, left any successors. He, however, at his 
death in 1836, left four sons, three of whom rank among the most dis- 
tinguished of the British aristocracy; the fourth, Nathan, residing in 
Paris. The eldest, Lionel de Rothschild, is privileged as a British 
subject to bear the title of an Austrian Baron, his brothers being barons 
by courtesy only. The second was subsequently created a baronet of 
England as Sir Anthony de Rothschild; and the third, Baron Meyer, 
was elected High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire. Baron Lionel was 
returned to Parliament in 1849, as one of the members for the city of 
London, but difficulties arising on the score of creed, he was not per- 
mitted to take his seat. In 1852, however, he was again returned at 
the general election, and modifications of the former difficulties having 
been enacted, his name is now recorded in the House of Commons list 
as one of the parliamentary representatives of the British metropolis. 


Domestic Inpustry.—To diminish for a few years the supply of imported luxu- 
ries, is, in truth, the only sacrifice required to secure to the country a permanent 
and substantial currency of real money, in place of the paper money that is now 
used. The benefits of it would extend to the whole public, whereas the paper 
money which now constitutes almost our whole currency in the New-England 
States, benefits only the comparatively few who are connected with the banks 
that supply it, and operates as an evil and an injury to the community. If the 
country is prosperous, the currency expands, because the prosperity, being the 
result of the profitable employments of the people, increases the amount of 
money in circulation, and diffuses it among the industrious and the enterprising. — 
Hooper's ‘ Currency or Money.” 
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Tue undersigned, to whom was submitted a communication from 
Messrs. James D. Dana and B. Silliman, Jr., in the Bankers’ Magazine 
i of June last, and also a communication from Messrs. B. Silliman, James 
1 D. Dana, John A. Porter, B. Silliman, Jr., and John Torrey, in said 

magazine of August last, further calling in question and animadverting 
upon the doings and decision of the committee in the matter of Mr. 
Seropyan’s patent, ask leave respectfully to report : 

That the communication of Messrs. Dana and Silliman, in the June 
number, having been adopted as their own, by the five subscribers to 
the original certificate, (as published under date of January 21, 1856,) 
in the communication in the August number signed by them, in which 
they speak of it (p. 138) as “our” (their) “last communication,” the 
undersigned proposes to notice, as such notice seems to be desired and 
desirable, such portions of both communications as appear to call for 
any notice at the hands of the committee. 

The paragraph commencing “the committee state,” (p. 922, June 
number,) and ending “ victims of such a fraud,” (p. 923,) has been al- 
ready sufficiently and fully replied to by Mr. Grubb’s letter in the August 
number ; (p. 132;) and, as the gentlemen state (p. 138) that “ Mr. Grubb’s 
testimony is entitled to the greatest respect, as he is unquestionably an 
expert witness in such matters,” nothing further needs to be added to 
the points dwelt upon therein. 

To the next paragraph, commencing “ but as respects alterations,” 
and ending “than any other yet devised,” the undersigned would re- 
ply, that upon the general question of the alterability of bank notes, as 
now printed, there is no difference of opinion between the committee 
and the subscribers to the communications. The committee expressed 
its opinion in its published report upon the subject, May, 1854. As to 
the rest of the paragraph, the undersigned would add, that the assertion 
that “Mr. Serupyan has, in a very ingenious and simple manner, so 
complicated the difficulties to alteration, by processes entirely his own, 
that, in our humble judgment, a successful alteration of one of his 
notes is practically impossible,” is also fully and completely answered 
by Mr. Grubb’s letter, already referred to. To the assertion, “and the 
Boston committee do Mr. 8. an unintentional injustice, when they state 
that his first and prominent claim is the unalterability of his notes,” it 
is replied, that the committee has never made any such statement as is 
here asserted that it has made, nor any statement which will, in the 
least, warrant any such assertion. The gentlemen have probably been 
misied by their own act, their own certificate, wherein the protection 
against alterations is made prominent by themselves, by that statement 
being printed in italics ; and as that is the only statement in their cer- 
tificate which is printed in i/alics, the fair and natural inference is, that 
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rey intended it to be prominent. If there has been any injustice done to 
Mr. S. upon this point, then it has been done to him by the subscribers to 
the certificate ; by those who find fault thereat; the committee has had 
nothing to do with it. : 

To the paragraph commencing, “The specimen of Mr. Seropyan’s 
notes experimented on by the Boston committee,” and ending “do not 
explain,” it is replied, that Mr. S. did state that the specimens shown to 
the committee were not perfect and satisfactory; but he also stated, 
what the gentlemen ought to know to be true, that the principle of his 
invention (aut that he claims in his patent as now published) was there, 
(together, it may be added, with the white letters suggested by the un- 
dersigned, in addition,) and that any new plate would be merely a new 
and differing application of that principle, and nothing affecting the 
principle itself—a statement wholly incompatible with the assertion 
that he had protested against our judging of his plan by the note shown, 
After the altered note had been shown to him, and he had been told 
that, as the matter then stood, the committee considered it a failure, he 
was also told that, if he had any thing further to offer—if, upon exami- 
nation, he could add any thing by way of security or further defence to 
his invention—the committee would very cheerfully have it tested, and 
would be glad, in any way in its power, to help him perfect the plan, if it 
could be done, and that meanwhile matters could remain as they were 
until the committee heard from him—expecting to hear from him by 
new notes printed from the new plate, understood then to be in the hands 
of the engraver. Mr. S. made no claim, just or unjust, that the com- 
mittee should withhold any public expression of its opinion of his patent 
until he could submit these new notes to it. It was understood by the 
committee that Mr. S.’s first step in the case would be to send these new 
notes for testing, and that it was to hear from Mr. S. before further and 
final action. The meeting at which this took place was held in Boston, 
on the 19th of March last. And now, in answer to the concluding sen- 
tence of the paragraph: “ Why this reasonable request was disregarded 
the committee do not explain,” it may be said, that the first communi- 
cation received from Mr. S., after this, came to the undersigned under 
date of April 14, enclosing his “ circular,’ which had been issued to the 
various banks some days previous, and containing this remarkable sen- 
tence: “ As you see, my circular is out. I would have been happy to 
have added a word of encouragement from you; but as you are not yet 
ready, I shall have to go without it at present.” Not one word about 
the new notes; not the least in'imation that any were to be sent. In 
reply to his letter it was stated, “the executive committee were expect- 
ing to hear from you in regard to further protection to be added to your 
plan, before definite action upon it; but upon the appearance of your 
circular last week, wished me to report upon the matter as it now stands, 
I shall accordingly report to it, at its meeting to-morrow, in conformit 
to my note to you of the 14th ult. I am truly sorry we did not find 
it all we hoped to find it, after reading your certificate of January 21,” 
To this Mr. Seropyan, under date of April 21, replies: “ Your favor of 
the 15th inst. has been received, and I regret to learn that the commit- 
tee felt themselves obliged to call for the report, because I had issued 
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my circular. The question between us is not a question of principle, 
but of a detail, which I promised to satisfy you as soon as the new plate 
is finished. * * * * If the committee, however, called for the 
report, of course they had a right to do so, and I have nothing on that. 
* * * -* T hope I shall be able to send you those specimens which 
I promised in less than two weeks.” And was answered, under date’ of 
30th April, sending a copy of the report respecting his patent, and say- 
ing, “ you will perceive by it that the committee do not consider the 
matter one of details. They consider it defective in itself, and so useless as 
a protection to bank notes.” Several months have now elapsed, and 
the promised notes have not been sent to the committee by Mr. Serop- 
yan. If there has been any breach of good faith here, it certainly 
has not been perpetrated by the committee. So much is self-evident. 

The assertion, “ but the great danger from the paper currency of our 
times is not from alterations—which, when most successful, are still 
easily detected with moderate skill—but it is from literal counterfeits, 
duplicates or fac-similes of the original and genuine notes, so faithful as 
in all respects to defy the unaided eye of the most skilful expert to de- 
tect them,” would hardly have been hazarded by any one well informed 
upon the subject, as the facts in the case, as is well known to all bank- 
ers and intelligent business men, are directly and notoriously the reverse. 
Altered notes, being greatly in excess over counterfeits, and, when well 
done, being invariably more easily passed without detection, because 
there is so much that is genuine about them: the general appearance, 
paper, signatures, &c., which helps their passage. 

In speaking of the exposure of the currency to counterfeiting by pho- 
tographic copying and anastatic printing, it is said, “it is only because 
these processes are comparatively new, and therefore not generally 
known, and that they involve the nicest skill in manipulation, and no 
slight chemical knowledge, that they have not already become common, 
as they certainly will become at no distant day. Now, Mr. Seropyan’s 
process of preparing and printing bank notes has been contrived es- 
pecially to avoid these dangers, and with a full and experimental knowl- 
edge of the arts in question.” In speaking, previously, about altera- 
tions, the gentlemen say: “This security against successful alteration 
was an unexpected and incidental result of Mr. Seropyan’s effurts to dis- 
cover effectual means to prevent photographic and anastatic counterfeit- 
ing.” Now, in these statements, the undersigned understands those 
making them to say, that Mr. Seropyan, with the nicest skill in manipu- 
lation, and no slight chemical knowledge, and with a full and experi- 
mental knowledge of the arts in question—photography and anastatic 
printing—set out to provide a perfect security against these processes 
being used in the counterfeiting of bank notes, and unexpectedly dis- 
covered that the result of his provision was a security also against the 
alteration of such notes, and, with that understanding, can but express 
some surprise at their being made. It will be remembered by the com- 
mittee, that when Mr. Seropyan, nearly a year since, exhibited his speci- 
mens, prepared according to his patent, and stated that the gentlemen 
then recommending him, and endorsing his invention, had watched his 
progress, step by step, and were familiar with all its details, upon being 
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asked by the undersigned if it was a protection against anastatic print- 
ing, replied THAT HE DID Nor KNow! And, evidently, upon further con- 
versation and explanation upon the subject, had never heard that there 
was any such process as anastatic printing, but promised to look into 
the matter upon his return home. In a letter subsequently addressed to 
the undersigned, he says: “On making further examination of my bills, 
I have found out (!) that in addition to their protective quality against 
counterfeiting by photography and alteration, they are equally protect- 
ive against transferring on lithographic stone, and against anastatic 
printing, which, if it is necessary, I will explain to you in due time.” 
So much for the EXPERIMENTAL KNOWLEDGE of the art in question, held 
by those parties at that time, and for the attempt then made to provide 
a security against its use for counterfeiting bank notes, being itself un- 
known. The modesty of the assertion respecting the committee, from 
such a source, that “ we are led forcibly to suspect that the gentlemen 
are discoursing about what they do not understand, and that the first 
principles of the art in question, (photography,) as applied to the sub- 
ject in hand, are unknown to them,” is equalled only by its civility, and 
needs no further notice at the hands of the committee than to be recited 
in this connection. 

The remainder of the paragraph, and of the June communication, has 
been already answered in the report of June 3, 1856, Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, August number, p. 129. It may not be amiss, however, to notice 
the statement that “Mr. Seropyan has made successful photographic 
copies of red-faced bank notes, (supposed, before, to be proof against this 
mode of reproduction,”) as somewhat remarkable. If Mr. Seropyan has 
produced successful copies of bank notes printed with black ink, with 
red protectors, (so called,) the denomination in large red letters, or the 
face covered with red fine print, as a ground-work for the note proper 
printed in black, by the crystallotype process, (glass plates,) the ques- 
tion of printing by that process, those two colors, at least, should no 
lénger be doubted by those who state that it has been done. If, how- 
ever, which is probably the case, he has first removed, by chemical means, 
the red protectors, or red fine print, and then taken a crystallotype of 
the note proper remaining in black, the statement is calculated to mis- 
lead. The fact stated is either a conclusive argument against the posi- 
tion that colors cannot be reproduced in this way, or it is so mis-stated 
as to necessarily mislead all persons not somewhat familiar with the 
subject. 

The August communication, p. 134, sets out with the statement that 
the subscribers thereto “have no wish to multiply words on this subject, 
any further than the public interests require the correction of error of 
statement or of fact,” and then, after two paragraphs, the subject matter 
of which has already been sufficiently replied to, proceeds, in the third, 
to mis-quote, in such a way as to mis-state, by garbled quotations, the 
remarks made in the committee’s report of June 3, upon the manner in 
which those gentlemen had alluded, in their communication, to which 
that report was a reply, to the statements made by the committee, in 
their report of April 16, (June number, p. 921,) that the alterations 
were made “so neatly as to escape detection when shown to sundry 
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bank officers, until their attention was especially called to the altera- 
tions.” Neither the undersigned nor the committee have ever ques- 
tioned the right of those gentlemen to call in question the “ deliberate 
judgment of practical men.” And, most assuredly, no sneer has been 
uttered by either the committee or the undersigned, in discussing this 
subject. Surprise was expressed at the sneering manner in which this 
deliberate judgment was called in question by those gentlemen, and es- 
pecially that scientific men should permit themselves thus to question a 
matter of fact, credibly certified to. Any one who will read the para- 
graph as printed, (pp. 130, 131,) and then read the mis-quoting thereof, 
(pp. 135, 138,) will at once perceive the disingenuousness which has 
been used to serve a purpose. The objection that this portion of the re- 
port “does not touch the essential point of the case,” falls, therefore, to 
the ground as being wholly without meaning when applied to the report 
as printed. The further remark, “ but rather has the effect to distract the 
attention of the reader,” which is not pertinent, and for the same reason 
may well excite a smile, occurring, as it does, in a communication 
abounding in references to foot notes, containing as much matter as the 
communication itself. 

The remark, “ we have never asserted that the note in question can- 
not be altered at all,” is equally wanting in ingenuousness, or is founded 
on a singular forgetfulness. It looks to escape by saying we never used 
those precise words, “ cannot be altered at all,” or it is written under a 
wonderful lapse of memory—either position being a strange one for 
those gentlemen to occupy under the circumstances. Now, what have 
those gentlemen said? In their certificate, dated January 21, 1856, 
we read, “the-method he has devised is a perfect protection against 
counterfeiting by photography and the anastatic process, and also 
against alteration by erasure or otherwise,” and the italics, as before 
stated, are their own. Jf, therefore, a perfect protection against a thing 
being done prevents it being done at all, those gentlemen have asserted 
that it cannot be done at all. The matter is too clear for argument or 
dispute. ‘They have also said, (June number, p. 923,) “a successful al- 
teration of one of his notes is practically impossible.” One would natu- 
rally infer that what was practically impossible could not be done at 
all. Again: they tell us, that to effect a successful alteration “Mr. 
Seropyan’s plan presents far greater difficulties—difficulties which 
are practically insurmountable”’—which is likewise but another way of 
saying it cannot be done at all. There can be no mistake as to the 
meaning of these quotations, eitlier ; and Mr. Grubb, an admitted authori- 
ty by them, testifies that a successful alteration has been made. The un- 
dersigned claims, then, that the statement that those gentlemen had said 
that the note in question could not be altered at all, is correct, and that 
the committee is not in fault upon this point. 

As to the insinuation respecting the omission of Professor Porter’s 
* signature to the article in the Journal of Commerce, the reply is, that it 
was supposed that he had discovered that the notes could be altered, and 
so no longer persisted in asserting that they could not be. It was thought 
to be a mere matter of justice to state the fact, and perfectly right and proper 
to allude to it as somewhat significant; the more especially as he was 
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the only one of the subscribers to the certificate who professed to be an 
analytical chemist. If the undersigned was mistaken, he regrets the 
mistake. 

The statement that “it is certainly a very different thing to match 
with tolerable closeness the color of a tinted ground-work prepared for 
printing a five dollar bill, from filling up the blank spaces after the im- 
pression from the engraved plate has been taken upon it,” is certainly 
true. But the ditference is in favor of a successful alteration after the 
note is printed in this way, as the lettering of the note proper, on color 
in mass, serves to help cover up, and prevents the eye being attracted 
by slight discrepancies of color, matching, unskilful work, &., as any 
one at all familiar with the operation of such processes well knows. The 
additional remark, “ and when the delicate lilac lines of the engraving 
are to be either preserved or restored,” would naturally lead one to sup- 

ose that there were delicate lilac lines in the note in question, And 
although if there, they would be quite useless as a protection, because of 
the difficulty of appreciation of delicate tints by the generality of people, 
and because soon defaced, soiled and covered up, or obliterated by the 
ordinary casualties of circulation; yet, as there are none there, and as it 
is physically impossible that there should be any, resulting from a blue 
and yellow, (which are the only colors there used,) and which, as there 
used, always give a green, more or less dark, as the yellow and blue 
partake of that character, the remark has been read and re-read with 
considerable surprise. Any good colorist will assure those gentlemen 
that they are here stating an impossibility as a fact. 

The sentence, after stating that they do not question that Mr. C. T. 
Carney bas perfectly removed the oil from one of Mr. Seropyan’s bills, 
“but the conclusion to which this gentleman is led by this triumph of 
his skill, is singularly erroneous, as every one can easily see,” need not 
be noticed, except that, as it is incorrect, it may be as well to give the 
matter as stated by Mr. Carney himself, p. 133. “I have removed the 
oil in the groundwork from another one dollar note printed upon the 
same patent, and furnished to me by the committee for experiment, 
without disturbing a single line or letter of the note printed thereon, 
thus removing the protection assured by Messrs. B. Silliman, James D. 
Dana, B. Silliman, Jr., and John Torrey, to be immovable, (without, by 
the same process, obliterating the printing,) and as being a certain pro- 
tection against the use of the anastatic process in copying notes printed 
in this way, because of its being immovable, as they say, without the 
destruction of the note.” And the conclusion to which he is Jed is thus 
stated: “The note is herewith submitted. It will be perceived, on 
examination, that the oil is discharged, and that that protection, if it 
was one, has disappeared, while the note proper remains undisturbed.” 
As “the conclusion” is clearly the mere statement of a fact, without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to its legitimate consequences, it certainly is an 
abuse of language to call it erroneous. The gentlemen had said, “ what- 
ever means may be used to remove the oil will obliterate the printing,” 
and the oil having been removed without obliterating the printing, and 
the fact of its being done being admitted by them, the conclusion that 
it is done is asserted to be “ singularly erroneous !” 
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The remainder of the paragraph has already been replied to (p. 131) 
in the remarks there made upon the subject of anastatic printing, except- 
ing the closing sentence, where it is said, “ as the colors used in printing 
are held upon the paper by the oil, it is plain that the oil cannot be re- 
moved without loosening the color to such a degree as would cause it to 
rub easily, thus rendering the bill unserviceable.” As this is quite a 
mistaken idea, and is calculated to mislead the public mind upon this 
point, it may be proper to say that the oil can be wholly removed with- 
out any such effect. The remark was probably penned without careful 
thought. The undersigned does not question the ability of either of the 
gentlemen to prove the error of their statement, by a moment’s considera- 
tion as to the various chemicals which could be used for this purpose, with- 
out loosening the hold of the ink upon the paper to an extent appreci- 
able to the touch. 

As to the general question of copying colors by photography and 
kindred processes, and the doubt about Mr. Seropyan’s patent being a 
protection against it, the committee and the undersigned have said (p. 
131) all that can be said by them, in the present state of our knowledge 
of the art in this country and in Europe, with propriety and justice to 
Mr. S., the banks and the community. 

The committee considers itself under no obligation to test experiment- 
ally every project submitted to it, nor to extend its experiments upon 
any project after one fatal objection to its use presents itself. In the 
present case the committee is of opinion that the notes printed upon Mr. 
Seropyan’s patent can be successfully altered, more easily than a similar 
style of notes printed in the ink in ordinary use by the banks, and that 
is considered by the committee a fatal objection to the use of such notes, 
as, by such use, the public generally, already more exposed on this point 
than upon that of counterfeit notes, would be rendered more liable to 
loss than they now are from this source. 

As to the “side-issue of alterability, and this they have not fairly 
met,” it may be replied that wnalterability is made by those gentlemen the 
prominent thing in their certificate, and that it has been fairly met by a 
successful alteration ; and to the statement that “if they have taken out 
oil, they have made no anastatic copies to prove their position right,” it 
may be said, the oil has been removed without the result which those 
gentlemen said must follow, (the loss of the note,) and the committee 
proves its position that it can be done, which is the only position it has 
ever assumed upon the subject, to be right, by having it done, and by 
the admission of those gentlemen that it has been done. 

In proceeding to examine the foot notes to the communication, and 
taking to that examination the remark, “the main point, the essential 
claim of the patent, is left quite untouched,” the following introduction 
is found to that portion of the animadversions of those gentlemen upon 
the committee :—“ The following is the language of Mr. Seropyan’s 
patent, which it appears desirable to us to lay before your readers, as 
well, also, as his circular and our original certificate, as these documents 
form the groundwork of all that has been written on this subject.” And 
to all this it may be replied, that this is the first time that the committee 
has ever had a copy of the patent submitted to its inspection; so that 
no reference could have been had to the phraseology of this document in 
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any thing heretofore proceeding from the committee, neither could it, 
-nor the undersigned, have known any thing about the essential claim 
spoken of above. As the copy submitted bears no date, the undersigned 
has, of course, no means of knowing whether this essential claim was in 
the patent previous to the notes being presented to the committee by Mr. 
S.; at which time, not having heard of anastatic printing, his essential 
claim, as appears from his own letter, already quoted, was “their pro- 
tective quality against counterfeiting by photography, and alterations,” 
or whether it has a later origin. As now published, the certificate fol- 
lows after the copy of the patent; and, as it speaks expressly of the 
patent, and no other patent is published, it must be taken as referring to 
the patent as there printed, and as succeeding it in order of time as well 
as of place; and yet, so viewed, it is difficult to reconcile the statements 
of the two documents with each other. This patent makes no claim to 
the prevention of alterations, but does claim that the process will pre- 
vent copying by lithography ; while the certificate, perfectly silent upon 
this point, not only claims for the process the prevention of alterations, 
but sets forth that claim, in italics, as a prominent one, and as of pre- 
eminent value of itself alone. There is a discrepancy between them, cer- 
tainly, for which the committee as certainly is not answerable. 

Neither is the committee justly censurable for not attending more 
especially to this now called “ essential claim,” rather than to the now 
called “ side issue,” (although, originally, this latter was one of the only 
two things at first claimed by Mr. S., as appears by his own letter,) 
while the essential claim, as in the patent, was kept comparatively in the 
back ground, and the now called side issue was set forth in the certifi- 
cate in italics, in the most sweeping and unqualified terms, as the thing 
especially to be taken note of. Mr. Seropyan was told, at the outset, of 
our great desire to get something to prevent the alteration of bank notes 
—of the great ease with which many of them could be altered—and 
of the great number creeping into circulation. He probably really 
believed that his notes could not be altered, (quite possibly believes so 
to this day, in that he is not, perhaps, very peculiar when compared 
with inventors generally,) and very naturally made that a prominent 
claim. The notes having been successfully altered, in the estimation of 
too many other persons, to permit that claim any longer to stand chief, 
the position of things is reversed, and in the patent, until now unseen 
by the committee, the idea of attempting to prevent alterations is not 
even hinted at. 

In regard to the patent, as to its claim for preventing counterfeiting 
by photography, lithography and anastatic printing, the committee can 
only refer to what has already been said as to two of thosé processes, 
and in respect to the third—lithography—to add, that for the reasons 
already given, it has no claim upon the committee for special and ex- 
perimental examination to test the claim of the patent upon this point. 
At present, waiving all questions as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the protection claimed by the patent, as to this particular art, it would 
seem that as part of the genuine note under the patent is already printed 
by lithography, that a very dangerous counterfeit might be prepared, 
sufficiently like the original to pass quite réadily. The groundwork 
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being lithographed and a poor imitation of the note proper printed upon 
it—the groundwork and the white letters being the chief reliance, at 
present, for the protection of the note, in the estimation of the subscrib- 
ers to the communication—it is not readily seen how the generality of 
people, all who are not tolerable experts in the judging of bank notes, 
could detect the false from the genuine. 

The next foot note, while saying that Mr. C. T. Carney had stated 
that he had filled in “most of the letters on a five, as stated by Mr. 
Grubb,” and that “Mr. Grubb plainly states his examination to have 
been on the groundwork for a five dollar note,” adds, “ This inadvertence 
of Mr. Carney is worth correcting, else it might seem to conflict with 
Mr. Grubb’s own statement of the fact, which is essentially different.” 
Now the natural and unavoidable inference from the last sentence of all 
these words is, that there had been a mis-statement made by Mr. Carney 
in this case—which is not true. Mr. Carney’s report followed Mr. 
Grubb’s letter, next in course. In his report he stated that he had done 
a certain thing, as stated by Mr. Grubb. It is no more a mis-statement, 
nor no more essentially different, than though he had stated he had done 
that certain thing, as stated by Mr. Grubb, and then had repeated Mr. 
Grubb’s statement, in relation to the same thing, in extenso. 

As to the alteration spoken of in the next foot note. The original 
was removed by the chemist, Mr. C. T. Carney, and the new figures 
were printed on by the copperplate printer at the New England Bank 
Note Company’s office, in Boston, for the committee. Both of them 
well done, for a first attempt, certainly. But it will not do to rely, as 
the foot note seems to do, upon the supposition that the persons who 
fraudulently alter bank notes have not the necessary facilities for doing 
such things quite as well, or even better, than these are done. Sad and 
frequent experience, in this vicinity, causes us to know to the contrary. 

The next foot note—after quoting Mr. C. T. Carney’s remarks as to the 
susceptibility to alteration, chemically, of the notes printed upon Mr. 
Seropyan’s patent, and that they were more easily altered, by a practiced 
hand, than bank notes generally—proceeds to state, that the writer had 
seen a successful alteration of a one to a twenty of a New Haven bank, 
and that the bill had been passed, and adds, “ We consider Mr. Carney’s 
remark, therefore, as calculated to convey an erroneous impression.” 
Now, the only impression that the remark could convey is stated, as 
short and concise as it could well be stated, in the remark itself: “ They 
could be more easily altered by a practiced hand than bank notes gene- 
rally.” And as he had been employed for some two or three years, from 
time to time, to test such things for the committee, and had, therefore, a 
truly experimental knowledge upon the subject, he was competent to 
speak to that point. “It is certainly well known that the common black 
ink, used on bank notes, is easily removed from the highly-sized bank 
note paper,” by a variety of means. This was experimentally ascer- 
tained for. the committee by Mr. C. T. Carney, and reported upon in the 
spring of 1854, as before stated. But easily as that is done, the notes 
under Mr. Seropyan’s patent can be altered more easily.. The multipli- 
cation of words around his statement, therefore, winding up with, “We 
consider Mr. Carney’s remark, therefore,.as calculated to convey.an er 
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roneous impression,” however ingenious, as having its effect, when followed 
by the signatures of celebrated gentlemen, with their official titles ap- 
nded to their names, is not ingenuous. 

At the end of the communication and foot notes, is a further note signed 
B. Silliman, Jr., stating that “This communication has not been sub- 
mitted to Dr. A. A. Hayes, of Boston, for his signature, on account of 
the delay it would occasion.” Now the writer knew that Dr. Hayes had 
refused to sign the original certificate of Mr. Seropyan, of January 21; 
and had no more just ground for believing that Dr. ~~ would sign 
such a document as the one under consideration, than he had to sup- 
pose that the undersigned would doso. After Dr. H. had refused to 
sign the certificate, he was requested to sign a recommendation or cer- 
tificate, endorsing the character of the certificate as signed by the signers 
to the communication; which he did. By referring to the document, 
sas published, p. 137, it will be seen that he only signed his name, as he 
is careful to state himself, as “Indorsing the above recommendation as 
of the highest character.” 

As, however, his name appears without a break, just under, and as 
the others are printed, a casual reader, looking merely at the names at- 
tached to the certificate, and not noticing the doctor’s qualifying state- 
ment as to what he certified to, would be very apt to be misled by seeing 
it there; and be confirmed in his error by the remark above quoted, 
implying, as it does, that he would sign further if time had permitted. 

The simple truth is, that he has repeatedly refused the use of his 
name, in any way, as recommending or indorsing the invention, as of 
any value whatever. 

As to what is said of Dr. Hayes’ letter, therefore, the undersigned 
must be excused if he does not admit a description of it. He is de- 
scribed as saying in it, “ that he does not indorse what is attributed to 
him in the pamphlet published by the Boston committee,” and as noth- 
ing is attributed to him in the pamphlet by any body, and he appears 
there only as the signer of a certificate of two paragraphs, of a few lines 
each, as on p. 133, the purport of which cannot be mistaken, this is rather 
a strange statement, as are also the subsequent assertions of the same 
note; and which, quite preposterous as they are, would be, if true, wholly 
aside from any material issue yet made in this discussion. But, waiving 
all this, let the doctor’s letter be published verbatim and not a story 
about it, if the gentlemen think there is any change in his testimony. 
We now have his signature to a concise, plain, straightforward cer- 
tificate; and, for one, the undersigned is unwilling to set that aside 
upon any body’s say so, except the doctor’s own; which the un- 
dersigned also undertakes to say will never be produced. And the note 
is noticed, lest its not being noticed might give it some weight with 
strangers, and be misconstrued and cavilled at, as the silence of the 
committee, hitherto, upon some other matters, has been. 

The remark of the communication, p. 139, “The committee have 
since that time had an opportunity to try their skill upon an impression 
from the new plate of the New Haven Bank, and if they succeed in the 
attempt to alter it, the public will undoubtedly hear of it,” was not re- 
plied to in course, because the alteration was: not. then completed; and 
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because it seemed best to dispose of the matter in connection with other 
alterations which have been made. The “impression,” referred to above, 
was received from Mr. B. Silliman, Jr., by Dr. Hayes, and at his (Mr. 
S.’s) request handed to Mr. C. T. Carney by Dr. H. It was not sent to 
the committee; and was evidently something different in itself from 
that which had been previously altered. Professing to be the same 
thing from a new plate, it was so manifestly a different thing as to ex- 
cite suspicion. Printed upon bibulous paper, with a somewhat differing 
“colored surface” from any thing previously seen, and wholly different in 
these respects from the notes issued for circulation under the patent, it 
was regarded as “a trap.” It was accordingly laid aside for a time 
without any attempt to alter it. Lately, however, lest this course should 
be made “a handle of,” and cavilled at, it has been thought best to have 
a note of that impression altered, if it could be done. It has been done. 
The left hand end pieces being removed from a “ five,” and the upper 
right hand corner, also, without disturbing the groundwork ; and vig- 
nette and 50 put in on the left hand end, and 50 put in on the upper 
right hand corner; and the white letters FIVE closed up with color 
very closely resembling the rest of the colored surface. 

The undersigned having been kindly furnished, at his request, with an 
impression from the new plate by the president of the New Haven Bank, 
for testing, that also has been altered. The open white letters O NE 
having been effaced, so far as necessary, and the open white letters 
FIVE inserted in the body of the note in their place; and FIVE 
DOLLARS printed over them. The word ONE in the upper left hand 
corner removed and the word FIVE put in its place; and the right hand 
end pieces removed, the white letters under them filled up, and a vig- 
nette and figure 5 printed over them, without any apparent disturbance 
to the tinted surface. 

A similar note, furnished to Dr. Hayes by Mr. B. Silliman, Jr., for 
testing, has also been altered in like manner, except that the white let- 
ters ON E in the body of the note have been filled up, the words one 
dollar removed, and the words FIVE DOLLARS printed in their place 
in the body of the note without disturbing the color of the ground tint; 
and the new end pieces with the figure 5, has been printed at the right 
hand end over the white letter, O N E, without filling those white letters 
up. 
Several slight alterations have been made on notes of other denomi- 
nations (2’s and 3’s, for instance) merely to test and show the ease with 
which they could be done, and their effect when done. 

And, finally, as the truly fair and conclusive test, the notes have been 
taken as they are circulated by the bank, with the signatures on them, 
(as they would have to be taken for alteration by the fraudulent alterers 
of notes,) and successfully altered in much the same way; the large 
white letters in the body of the note being changed from ONE to 
FIVE without disturbing the signatures. A specimen of this last 
alteration has been shown, by the secretary, to Mr. Grubb, the experi- 
enced and efficient head of the foreign money department of the Suffolk 
Bank; and his letter, addressed to the secretary, respecting this altera- 
tion, and upon the subject and extent of alterations generally, is here- 
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with submitted. It will be seen that he considers the alteration a most 
excellent one. 

The different and differing alterations have been made on different 
notes, to show the effect of partial alterations, and of alterations more 
or less complete. It must be obvious, however, to the most superficial, un- 
prejudiced thinker, that what is done on one note can be done on an- 
other which is just like it; and so the several alterations, necessary to 
make a successful and perfect whole, can be made on different notes, and 
then, if necessary, embodied on a single one. 

For the thorough, skillful and successful manner with which this 
subject has been treated, and these results obtained, the undersigned and 
the committee are indebted to the chemist and to the bank note com- 
pany, our indebtedness to whom, for previous valuable services in this 
matter, has already been acknowledged. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the committee, the respondent in 
this controversy, has no occasion to alter its original opinion and deci- 
sion as to the value of Mr. Seropyan’s patent, as embodied in the report 
and its vote thereon, of the 16th of April last. The fatal objection that 
the notes printed from it can be altered, chemically, more easily than 
the notes now in ordinary use, is, in the estimation of the committee, 
conclusive against its use. And this defect is inherent in the patent it- 
self; adheres to the very design and operation thereof; so long as the 
inks used retain upon the notes the character claimed for them in the 
patent, 7. e.: “a fugitive ink upon an oil-colored paper.” No matter 
what ingenious devices may be resorted to, to complicate the difficulties 
of alteration, notes thus printed will, in the judgment of the under- 
signed, for this reason be always more easily altered than the same style 
ot notes printed with the ink now commonly used by the banks. The 
lithographed surface serves as a protection to the paper while the fugitive 
ink ts discharged, and is, itself, but slightly if at all disturbed, if the 
operation is performed by any one well qualified to doit. It will have been 
seen that this remark holds true even when applied to the notes printed 
upon bibulous paper. It is a little surprising that this thought did not 
occur to the gentlemen before they signed their certificate, (as they had 
access to the patent, till now unseen by the committee,) and as it is so 
obviously true, as well as conclusive against the claim set forth by them 
so prominently, in their certificate, that it is a perfect protection against 
alteration by erasure or otherwise. 

It is not to be supposed, however, after what has been written, that Mr. 
Seropyan, or the gentlemen themselves, or any others particularly inter- 
ested with them in the patent or its use, should agree with the com- 
mittee in its opinion, that a successful alteration of one of these notes 
has been made. They go into the examination with an unbounded be- 
lief that such an alteration is impossible; and they are told, before 
seeing it, that it is an altered note, and what parts have been altered, and 
what parts have not been altered, and the unaltered parts are specially 
dealt upon: so that, when they come to see the note itself, their eyes 
are instinctively, as it were, fastened upon the parts so dwelt upon, and 
they, quite naturally, cannot see it as others see it, The consequence is, 
a radical difference of opinion between them and people in general. 
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Now, as the public are not informed by the utterers of altered notes, 
upon their presentation, that they are altered, but, on the contrary, are 
very apt to find them presented on a cloudy day, just at dark, or in the 
evening, or when hurried by press of business, they have, each for him- 
self or herself, to judge of them, not only without any warning as to 
their true character, but frequently under peculiar disadvantages as to 
the exercise of ordinary ability in their examination and detection. To 
get at the natural and actual result of this state of things, the first al- 
tered note was submitted to Mr. Grubb, at the Suffolk Bank, where this 
result is continually showing itsel7, and his opinion asked as to its being 
a successful alteration. And he has said, unhesitatingly, that he con- 
sidered it so successful an alteration that nine-tenths of the persons in 
the community in the habit of receiving and passing the notes of the 
New England banks, would receive such notes as genuine and unaltered. 
In the judgment of the committee this decision should be conclusive. It 
agrees with the results obtained by showing the altered and unaltered 
notes to other bank officers and business men, without any warning as 
to their true character. In the opinion of the gentlemen, apparently 
no such alteration has been made, and it is quite possible that they may 
differ as widely as to the alterations now made. An honest difference 
of opinion, diametrically opposite, even, under the circumstances need 
not surprise any one. Nor need it be discussed, if discussed at all, other- 
wise than ingenuously, openly and fairly, as between honest seekers for 
the truth. The question is not to be settled -by the ipse dixit of any 
body of men assuming to speak ex-cathedra on the one side or the other; 
and, most assuredly, no fact in the case can be long hidden or covered 
up, in this way, in a thinking and intelligent community like ours. 
James G, CARNEY. 
Boston, October 8, 1856. 


Boston, October 3, 1856. 
Cuartes B. Hatt, Esq., Secretary : 


Dear Sir,—I think the note shown to me by you, this day, altered 
from a one to a five, from the new plate issued by the New Haven Bank, 
upon Mr. Seropyan’s patent, a most excellent alteration, and one which 
would be likely to be taken as a genuine five by almost every body, ex- 
cept bank officers. I wish your association, or some one else, would 
devise some way to prevent or to-render more difficult the alteration of 
bank notes. 

This dangerous species of fraud, always in excess over that of coun- 
terfeiting, has greatly increased within a few years; and from the dif- 
ficulty of detecting a well-altered bank note, at first sight, by persons of 
fair judgment in such matters, it threatens to become a very serious 
matter, unless some means are taken to check it. ° Within the last three 
years, the amount of altered bills far exceeds those of counterfeit in .cir- 
culation. : 


I am your ob’t serv’t, 
Wuu1am Gross. 
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NOTICES OF EMINENT VOYAGERS, MATHEMATICIANS, &c. 
[Continued from p. 482, Dec. No.] 


Anson, Lorp Grorer.—He was the son of William Anson, Esq., a 
gentleman of Staffordshire, and he was born at Colwich, in the same 
county, April 23d, 1697; entered the navy at an early age, as a volun- 
teer, and before he was twenty, served in the Baltic fleet, under Sir 
John Norris; rose to a lieutenancy in 1717, and was made commander 
in 1722. In the following year he was sent to South Carolina, to pro- 
tect the British trade. In 1739 he was appointed to the squadron des- 
tined to attack the Spanish South American colonies, and cut off sup- 
plies by intercepting the treasure-ships. This was the origin of the 
voyage round the world, in which connection Anson’s name is best 
known. It proved, however, one of the most disastrous on record ; 
not, it is stated, by any fault of the commander, but solely to the igno- 
rance and incompetency of his superiors at home. His squadron left 
St. Helen’s in September, 1740, and for five months in succession the 
disasters were so continuous, that they are described as “ unparalleled in 
the history of navigation.” The surviving ships, which had been sepa- 
rated by these calamitous visitations, rejoined, by degrees, at Juan Fer- 
nandez, during their stay at which island, the health of his crew was 
completely restored. Anson had lost nearly 500 men of the original 
800 with which he had left England, yet, with the comparatively few 
remaining, he cruised for eight months on the coasts of Mexico and 
Peru, securing several rich prizes, but adding little to geographical 
discoveries. Two of his ships becoming disabled, he placed the stores 
and all the surviving seamen, who had been again reduced by sickness 
and accidents, on board his own vessel, the Centurion, of 60 guns, and 
crossing the Pacific, on his route to China, remained some time at 
Tinian, one of the Ladrones, to recruit. After refitting at Canton, he 
lay in wait at Luzan, for the Manilla galleon, with treasure from Mexico, 
which, after a severe action, he captured, though nearly three times his 
superior in force, and thus secured one million and a half of dollars, 
and 35,682 ounces of pure silver. On his return to England, he took 
advantage of a fog to run through the middle of the French fleet, then 
cruising in the channel, and arrived in safety at Portsmouth, June 15, 
1744, Shortly after his return he was appointed First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and in 1747, for a victory over the French fleet, he was created 
Baron Anson. He died June 6, 1762. 


Byron, Joun, was the second son of William, Lord Byron; born 
November 8, 1723. He went out with Lord Anson, in the Wager, 
about 1740, and was wrecked on the coast of South America, An In- 
dian chieftain conveyed him and his companions, after thirteen months 
of dreadful sufferings and privations, to the Island of Chiloe, from 
whence they made their. way northward, and were kindly treated by the 
Spaniards, (though they were at war with, England,) in. consequence of 
the chivalrous conduct of Lord Anson towards some Spanish ladies 
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whom he had taken prisoners. This wreck, and the sufferings through 
which they passed, forms the subject of “ Byron’s Narrative,” which was 
published in 1745. He was constantly employed by the British govern- 
ment, both in war and peace, and, among other public services, he de- 
stroyed the French squadron, then laying in Chaleur Bay. In com- 
mand of two ships, he made a voyage to the South Sea, in 1764; was 
appointed superior of the West India fleet in 1778, and soon after cre- 
ated Vice-Admiral of the White. He died in London, April 10, 1786, 
enjoying to the last a well-earned reputation. The poet, Lord George 
Gordon Byron, was his grandson. 


Bovearnvitiz, Count Louis Antoine pg, was born at Paris, 1729. 
He first studied law, and was afterwards a distinguished soldier, diplo- 
matist and scholar, and remarkable in each for his energy of character. 
He fought in Canada, under Montcalm, where he was wounded in 
1758. On the death of his superior and friend, he returned to France, 
and served with distinction in Germany, in 1761. On the conclusion of 
peace, he entered the French navy, and led the expedition intended to 
form a settlement in the Falkland Islands, for which he sailed in 1763. 
The prior claim of the Spanish government to these islands compelled 
him to surrender them, and he returned to France, the government of 
which commissioned him to carry the surrender into execution, on re- 
ceiving from Spain remuneration for his expenses, Having accomplished 
this, he set sail on his voyage of circumnavigation, during which he en- 
riched geographical science by a number of new discoveries, and returned 
to France in March, 1769. During the American war, he was again in 
service, from which, however, he wholly retired in 1790, and devoted 
himself exclusively to scientific research. 


Vancouver, Georce.—This British navigator was born about 1750. 
He served as midshipman under Capt. Cook, in his second and third 
voyages. In 1790, he was appointed to command the expedition to ex- 
plore the western coast of North America, to ascertain whether any 
navigable communication existed between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Of this voyage, which occupied from 1790 to 1795, he com- 
piled an account, but died before its entire completion, May 10, 1798. 


MaskeE.LyneE, Dr. Nevit.—This eminent mathematician was born in 
1782, and educated for the church. In 1756 he was admitted a fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1758 elected a member of the 
Royal Society, to whose philosophical transactions he became an im- 
portant contributor. In 1761 he was sent to St. Helena to observe the 
transit. of Venus, and to detect, if possible, the parallax of the fixed 
stars. Though his observations of Venus were not so completely suc- 
cessful, owing to the weather, his voyage afforded him an opportunity 
of making lunar observations, which were now, for the first time, taken 
with effect. In these labors he was greatly assisted by Hadley’s quad- 
rant, then recently invented, and also by Prof. Mayer’s Lunar Tables. 
Soon after his return from St. Helena he published his celebrated Brit- 
ish Mariners’ Guide, which was followed by his Nautical Almanac and 
his Requisite Tables: In 1765 he was officially sent to Barbadoes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the longitude of that island by astronomical 
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observations, and also for the testing of the merits of Harrison’s new 
timekeeper, and that of Irvin’s Marine Chair, which last, intended for 
making steady observations at sea, was found to be practically ineffec- 
tive. Another purpose of this voyage was, the taking of lunar observa- 
tions with Hadley’s new sextant, and also to determine the longitude 
by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and the occultations of the fixed 
stars by the moon. In 1764 he succeeded Mr. Bliss as astronomer- 
royal. His suggestions to the board of longitude led to the annual pub- 
lication of the British Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris, 
the first volume of which was issued for 1767. Under his direction, 
this work was carried to the extent of fifty volumes. In 1767 he also 
arranged his Requisite Tables, as an auxiliary to be used with his Nau- 
tical Almanac, in order to find the latitude and longitude at sea. This 
valuable work has been considerably enlarged and improved by succes- 
sive additions, including the latitudes and Jongitudes supplied by Captain 
Cook and other scientific navigators. Dr. Maskelyne also published 
Mayer’s Tables, with Latin and English explanations; and, at the desire 
of George III., in 1774, he supervised the publication of the Greenwich 
Astronomical Observations. Lalande, the great astronomer of France, 
regarded these last “the most precious additions to scientific knowledge !” 
He was presented in this year, by the Council of the Royal Society, with 
the Copley gold medal, for his paper on the lateral attraction of She- 
hallien Mountain, in Perthshire, Scotland. He died 9th Feb., 1811, in 
his 79th year. 


James, Capt. Toomas.—This English navigator was employed by a 
company of merchants of Bristol, in connection with one Luke Fox, in 
1631, on a voyage of exploration for the discovery of a northwest pas- 
sage. Sir Thomas Roe presented him to Charles I, who greatly en- 
couraged the enterprise. He sailed from the port of Bristol on 3d May, 
and wintered on an island in Hudson’s Bay, in latitude about 52 degrees, 
from whence he proceeded nerthward as far as 654 degrees, when his 
further progress was prevented by the great accumulation of ice, and he 
returned to England, where he arrived 22d Oct., 1632. During the en- 
suing year, he published his “Strange and Dangerous Voyage for the 
Discovery of a Northwest Passage to the South Sea.” He made some 
discoveries on the coast of Hudson’s Bay, to the western side of which 
country he gave the name of Vew Wales, in honor of the prince, after- 
wards Charles II, His journal sntains much curious and interesting 
matter connected with the sufferings of himself and his companions 
during their sojourn on the Isle of Charlton. 


Jacquin, Nicuo.as Josrpu—A celebrated botanist, born at Ley- 
den, in 1727, and originally intended for the medical profession. In- 
duced by his countryman, Van Swieten, to visit Vienna, his botanical 
acquirements procured him the notice of the Emperor, Francis I., who 
sent him, in 1754, to the West Indies, to collect plants for the royal 
gardens of Vienna and Schoenbrunn. In 1760 he returned with a rich 
collection of botanical curiosities from the Antilles, Jamaica, San Do- 
mingo and Curacoa. He published an account of his researches; the 
results of his zeal and industry conspiring to render the gardens of 
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Schoenbrunn among the first in Europe. In 1762 he issued his cata- 
logue of plants growing in the neighborhood of Vienna; and in 1773, 
his magnificent folio work, Flora Austriaca, with 500 illustrations, 
colored from nature. He was elected Professor of Chemistry and Botany 
in the University of Vienna. In 1806 he was created a baron, decorated 
with the cross of the Order of St. Stephen, and appointed a councillor of 
mines and coinage. He was a member of the French Academy of 
Science, and of many other learned associations. He died in 1817. 


Jarttor, Husert Avexis.—Born in Franche Comté, about 1640, 
where he originally followed the business of a geographer and engraver. 
On his marriage with the daughter of a map-colorer, he adopted his 
father-in-law’s profession, and soon excelled in the execution of maps. 
His engravings, after the designs of Sansons, exhibit considerable talent. 
His maps of France are valuable, but that of Lorraine is considered the 
best. In 1675 he was appointed geographer in ordinary to the king. 
He died in 1712. His son, Bernard Hyacinth, who died 1739, and his 
grandson, Bernard Anthony, who died in 1749, were both geographers 
to the king, and labored conjointly in the production of the folio Atlas 
Francaise. His son-in-law, Renou, assumed the name of Jaillot, and 
became also one of the royal geographers. His Rechérches Critiques et 
Historiques de Paris, &., 5 vols. 8vo., 1775, is a justly admired work. 


Martin, Coronet Craupe.—He was a native of Lyons, France, but 
of his early days little is known, with the exception that he had happily 
the advantage of a thorough mathematical education. At the age of 
20, he entered the army, and with his brother embarked for India, 
where he served under Gen. Lally. In the war of 1756 he conducted 
himself with great valor, but neglect, that pest to ambition, disgusted 
him with the service, and at the siege of Pondicherry he went over to 
the British forces, and from his great abilities as a soldier soon reached 
the rank of colonel. He was employed to make a map of the territories 
of the Nawaub of Oude, under whose patronage he introduced the arts 
and commercial institutions of Europe, and established a bank, the suc- 
cess of which proved highly profitable. Subsequently, he settled at 
Lucknow, where he erected a magnificent residence. He built another 
on the banks of the Ganges; and then devoting his attention to the 
natural productions of the country, he formed a curious and valuable 
museum. His garden was celebrated for the beauty and variety of its 
native and foreign plants, and his observatory for the best and most 
powerful instruments of the time. He exhibited the first balloon ever 
seen in Asia, and died in 1799, having bequeathed his immense pro- 
perty to his children, and to charitable purposes in the cities of Lyons, 
Caleutta and Lucknow. 

Kerrier, Jonn.—This eminent man, known in the annals of astro- 
nomical science as the discoverer of the laws of motion of the planetary 
bodies which compose the solar circle, was the son of a military officer, and 
was born at Wiel, Duchy of Wirtemburg, 27th December, 1571. In 1591 
he became the pupil of Michael Mestlins, under whom he made great 
progress as a mathematician. Having added divinity to his studies, he 
acquired considerable celebrity as a preacher; but, relinquishing the 
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clerical gown, he succeeded, in 1594, in obtaining the mathematical 
chair in the university of Gratz, in Styria. In 1598, having professed 
the Protestant faith, he was removed from his office, but was soon re- 
called again by the States. In 1600 he accepted an invitation from 
Tycho, urging him to settle at Prague, and assist him in the prosecution 
of astronomical researches, under the patronage of the Emperor Rodolph. 
The death of Tycho, and Kepler’s own illness almost immediately on 
his arrival in Prague, prevented the desired co-operation; but on his 
introduction to the Emperor, he was requested to complete the tables 
his late friend had begun, which were to be called the Rodolphine Tables, 
This work, which occupied him during the greater part of the remainder 
of his life, he carried on and completed in 1627, amidst the incon- 
veniences and difficulties which arose from the irregular payment of his 
pension, and the other expenses attending the undertaking. His health 
now again failed, and as a means of restoration, together with the de- 
sire of obtaining the arrears due him by the Emperor, he went to Ratis- 
ben; but the fatigue of travelling and mental uneasiness threw him into 
a sickness which closed his life, soon after his arrival in that city, in 
November, 1630. His published works on astronomical subjects are 
numerous, besides which he wrote on chronology, geometry of solids, 
trigonometry, logarithms and dioptrics. To this great philosopher 
the world is indebted for the discovery of the true figure of the orbits of 
the planets, which he demonstrated to be ellipses, together with those 
principles of planetary motion generally denominated “the laws of 
Kepler.” 


Satanpe, Joseru Jerome Le Francais pg.—He was undoubtedly 
one of the most distinguished astronomers of the period in which he 
lived. Born of an honorable family at Burg-en-Bresse, in France, July 
11, 1732, he was educated with such a minute attention to religion, 
that his abilities were displayed, when very young, by composing ser- 
mons and mystical romances. The remarkable comet of 1744 first 
drew his attention to the heavenly bodies. This taste for astronomy 
was confirmed by the observation of Father Beraud, mathematical 
professor at the college of Lyons, on the great eclipse of July, 1748. His 
desire to become a Jesuit, that he might devote himself entirely to 
science, was opposed by his friends, who sent him to Paris to study law, 
where he became an advocate. An acquaintance with Delisle, however, 
led to his assisting that philosopher in his operations. He also attended 
the astronomical lectures of Messier, and through him received the pa- 
tronage of Lemonnier, who obtained for him a commission to visit Ber- 
lin, with a view to determine the parallax of the moon. In 1762 he pub- 
lished his Hsprit du Calculations Astronomique, and about the same time 
succeeded Delisle as astronomical professor at the college of France. 
His numerous labors in stellarial science rapidly increased his reputation. 
In 1764 appeared the first edition of his T’raité de [ Astronomie, which, 
in 1780, in the fourth edition, he enlarged to four volumes. He issued 
numerous treatises, dc., on his favorite study; among the most im- 
portant was his Catalogue de Mille etoile Circumpolaire, 1795; the 
Bibliographie Astronomique, printed at the expense of government; 
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and his Histoire Celeste Francaise. He was a member of the French 
board of longitude, and of the legion of honor, and an associate of the 
principal academies of science in Europe. He died April 4, 1807. 


Napier, Jony, Baron or Mercuiston—Celebrated as the inventor 
of Logarithms. Born 1550, and educated at the university of St. An- 
drews. On returning from his travels, in 1574, his learning and accom- 
plishments attracted great attention, and would have raised him to the 
highest offices of State; but, declining all civil employment, he devoted 
himself to scientific researches and to theology. In 1614 he published 
his Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio. To Napier science is indebted 
for considerable improvements in spherical trigonometry, &. He is 
principally celebrated, however, by his Rabdology and Promptuary of 
Multiplication, or instruments and tables for the more easy performance 
of great arithmetical operations, connected with which were the rods of 
ivory, &c., known as Wapier’s bones. In addition to his scientific 
treatises, he wrote several works on theological subjects. He died in 
1617, in his 68th year, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Giles, at 


Edinburgh. 


Pero, Fraxcis.—Cerilly, in the Bourbonnais, was the birth place 
of this voyager and naturalist, who was born in 1775. Being well pre- 
pared with a good education, he entered the French army in 1792, and 
was sent to Germany, where, for his good conduct and abilities during the 
siege of Vendau, he was appointed a sub-officer. In December, 1793, 
he was taken prisoner by the Prussians, at the battle of Kaiserlautern. 
In the ensuing year he was exchanged, when, having lost the sight of one 
eye, he obtained his discharge, and, after his return to Cerilly, in 1795, 
obtained admission into the school of medicine at Paris, where he also 
made great proficiency in the study of natural history. In 1800, after 
some considerable exertion, he was appointed zoologist to the expedition 
to the South Seas, under Captain Baudin. During the voyage, which 
extended beyond three years, he visited New Holland and many of the 
Australian and Polynesian Islands, seizing every opportunity for aug- 
menting the stores of science by his observations and collections of 
specimens in his favorite study. After his return, in April, 1804, he was 
employed, in connection with Capt. Freycinet, to write an account of 
the voyage, and, with M. le Sueur, to describe the new objects of natural 
history which he had procured. His works, under the titles Observa- 
tions sur Anthropologie, and Voyage de Décourvertes aux Terres Aus- 
trales, were published, 1807-1816, in three volumes, 4to. Their author 


died December 14, 1810. 


Prrovusz, Joun Francis GaLaup, pk LA—This distinguished but 
ill-fated navigator was born at Albi, Languedoc, in 1741, and at an 
early age entered into the naval service of his country. He distin- 

uished himself greatly at the battle of Belle Isle, under Conflans, and 
in 1782, had the command of an expedition to Hudson’s Bay, where his 
humanity towards the English, in leaving them food and arms, when 
they were compelled to take refuge in the woods, and in danger of starva- 
tion and of the attacks of savages, redounds to his lasting honor. On 
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the restoration of peace, the French government determined that a voy- 
age of discovery should be undertaken to supply such information as 
had been left defective in the voyages of Cook and his associates. Louis 
XVL., himself an excellent geographer, (and who is reported to have 
been the inventor of dissected maps, the originals of which he divided 
into separate portions for the better instruction of the Dauphin,) drew 
up the plan, and La Perouse was appointed to conduct it. The ships 
Bonsoule and Astrolabe were placed under his command, and they 
sailed from Brest in August, 1785. In the ensuing January they made 
the South Sea, and having visited, among other places, the coast of 
California, he crossed the Pacific, and continued his researches on the 
eastern coasts and islands of Asia. In April, 1787, he sailed from 
Manilla northwards, and passing the islands of Formosa, and the coasts 
of Corea and Japan, made his course between Chinese Tartary and Saga- 
lun Island, where they landed; and on September 6th, safely arrived at 
the harbor of St. Peter and St. Paul, Kamschatka. Here they refitted, 
receiving the utmost hospitality from the Russian local authorities, who, 
on learning that Perouse had received letters from France, announcing 
his promotion to the rank of chef-d’escadre, (commodore,) celebrated 
the news by a discharge of all their artillery. 

Having despatched copies of his journals, &c., to the home govern- 
ment, La Perouse sailed again in quest of fresh discoveries, In Decem- 
ber they made Navigator’s Islands, and landed at Maouna, one of the 
group. Here M. Langle, captain of the Astrolabe, M. Lamanou, the 
naturalist, and ten other persons, were wantonly killed by the natives. 
After touching at the Friendly Islands, La Perouse proceeded to New 
Holland, arriving at Botany Bay in January, 1788. From this place 
he sent to Europe an account of the continuation of his voyage, inform- 
ing his government of his intention to arrive at the Isle of France some 
time in the ensuing December. Here terminates all that is known of 
this navigator. He had many and important objects of research re- 
maining, but was never heard of after. To ascertain, if possible, the 
fate of La Perouse and his companions, the French National Assembly, 
in 1791, sent out two vessels under M. d’Entrecasteaux, but the effort 
proved entirely fruitless. 

An account of the voyage, as far as could be given from his journals, 
was ordered to be published for the benefit of his widow, but circum- 
stances prevented this design from being carried out till 1798, when the 
“Voyage,” &c., appeared in three volumes, 4to, with the addition of a 
folio atlas. 

It was subsequently ascertained that the vessels of La Perouse had 
been wrecked on one of the islands of Santa Cruz, known, also, as Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, and to the English as the Island of Wanicoro, or 
Wanicolo, but the French have named it Isle de Recherche. 


Mercator, Nionotas—A distinguished mathematician and astrono- 
mer, born at Holstein, in Denmark, about 1640. His family name was 
Kauffman, but his reason for changing it to Mercator is not known. 
His genius for mathematical science introduced him to — esteem in 


his native city, and facilitated his correspondence with such as were 
3 
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eminent for science in Denmark, Italy and England; to which latter 
country he went in 1660, and where he was soon after elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Subsequently he visited France, where his skill 
—— led to his superintendency of the water-works at Ver- 
sailles, 

He was a voluminous writer, and a contributor to the transactions of 
the different philosophical societies of his day ; his reputation, however, 
principally rested on a method, of which he was the inventor, whereby 
the area of the spaces comprised between the hyperbola and its asymp- 
tote may be determined arithmetically to any degree of approximation 
required; and also upon his application of this method to the construc- 
tion of logarithmic tables. Such was his ardor for scientific discovery, 
that he at one time attempted to reduce astrology to rational principles, 
but in this,‘as may be supposed, his labors were fruitless. The works 
on which his lasting reputation is founded are, “ Problems on Some 
Points of Navigation ;” “ Illustrations of the Logarithmotechnica ;” and 
“Considerations concerning the Geometrical and Direct Method of Signor 
Cassini, for finding the Apogees, Eccentricities and Anomalies of the 
Planets.” The whole of these are inserted in the first, third and fifth 
volumes of the London Royal Society. His other works are, ‘ Cosmo- 
graphia,” “ Rationes Mathematice,” “Hypothesis Astronomica,” &c., &c. 
In his later days he returned to Paris, where he died in 1687. 


Jongs, Inteo.—He is justly celebrated as the revivor of classical 
architecture in England, in the beginning of the 17th century. Born in 
London, about 1527, he was originally destined for mechanical employ- 
ment, but his great natural abilities drew him from obscurity, and at- 
tracted the notice of Lord Arundel and the Earl of Pembroke, the lat- 
ter of whom liberally supplied young Jones with the means for visiting 
Italy for the purpose of studying landscape painting. 

At, Venice, however, the works of Palladio inspired him with a pre- 
dominant taste for the sister art of architecture, in the practice of which 
profession he rose to almost unrivalled excellence. His increasing re- 
putation led to his appointment as first architect to Christiern IV., king 
of Denmark, who, visiting his brother-in-law, James I., took Jones with 
him to England, where he was induced to remain on receiving the ap- 
pointment of architect to the queen, and subsequently to Henry, Prince 
of Wales, together with a grant in reversion of the office of Surveyor to 
the Board of Works. 

On the death of Prince Henry, Jones went again to Italy, and re- 
turned about 1620, improved in taste from the. study of ancient and 
modern art as exhibited in that country. Soon after his return, King 
James—in the fatuitous credulity which marked his character—as a 
test of Jones’ genius, set him upon discovering, or rather guessing, who 
were.the founders of the Druidical relics on Salisbury Plain, which are 
known as Stonehenge. _ Jones, from his partiality to the models of an- 
cient Rome, or possibly as a secret measure of retaliation on the scholas- 
tic pomposity of his pedagogical employer, concluded to report that the 
lithic antiquities were the “ remains of a Roman temple !” 

The king, we must suppose, was satisfied with this “ conclusion,” for 
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shortly after Jones was appointed one of the commissioners for the re- 
pairs of St. Paul’s, which, however, were not commenced till the year 
1633. ‘ 

Among numerous existing efforts of Jones’ genius, the banqueting- 
house at Whitehall, intended as an adjunct to a magnificent palace, 
originally commenced in 1619, remains a splendid monument of the 
skill and science of this great architect. 

During the properous state of Charles I. the pleasures of the court 
were displayed with taste and magnificence, and the masques of Ben 
Jonson were embellished by the scenery and decorations designed ‘by 
Jones. The symphonies of these pieces were composed by Laniere and 
Ferabosco, whilst the king, the queen and the young nobility danced in 
the interludes. One of the most beautiful of Jones’ works, during this 
reign, was the queen’s house at Greenwich. 

Jones’ quarrel with Jonson, led to a severe attack by the laureate, 
who abused poor Jones in prose and verse, epigram and satire. This, 
however, was not the only misfortune to which Jones was exposed. 
Being a Roman Catholic, and a partisan of royalty, he suffered in the 
cause of monarchy when the civil wars commenced; and, in 1646, was 
amerced in a fine of £545, as “a malignant of the tyrant’s party !” 
The ruin of the royal cause, and the death of the king, together with 
his own misfortunes, so affected Jones that a mortal sickness terminated 
his life, at Somerset House, on the 21st July, 1651. He is said to have 
been well acquainted with geometry, and was competently skilled in 
the various branches of literature and science. 


Mavrertivs, Peter Louis Morzav pe—A celebrated mathematician 
and astonomer, descended from a noble family, and born at St. Malo, 
France, in 1698, He was early placed in the college of La Marche, at 
Paris, under the tuition of M. Le Blond, philosophical professor ; his 
mathematical studies being directed by M. Guisnée, of the Academy of 
Sciences. At twenty he entered a regiment of mousquetaires, and sub- 
sequently obtained a company in a cavalry regiment. His attachment 
to mathematical science, however, induced him to forsake the profession 
of arms, and to place himself under the direction of M. Nicole, astrono- 
mer and mathematician. 

In 1723 he was admitted a member of the Academie Royale des 
Sciences, where he read a Memoir on the Construction of Musical In- 
struments. In 1727 he visited England, and was admitted a member 
of the London Royal Society. In 1736 he was, with other mathema- 
ticians, appointed by Louis XV. to proceed to Lapland for the purpose 
of measuring a degree of the meridian within the polar circle, in order 
that the Newtonian theory of the oblate figure of the earth, which had 
originated considerable doubt in France, might be definitely settled. 
The success which attended the labors of Maupertius in this important 
question, rendered him so conspicuous in the annals of science, that on 
his return he was elected a member of nearly every academy in Europe. 

In 1740, he was invited, by Frederic the Great, to the Presidency of 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, which invitation Maupertius ac- 
cepted ; and as Frederic was then at war with Germany, the philosopher 
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once more assumed the sword, and was present at the battle of Molwitz, 
where, however, his horse became unmanageable, and finally carried 
him into the enemy’s ranks, when he was immediately made prisoner 
and sent to Vienna. His reception at the German court was truly flat- 
tering, and after a short sojourn, he was honorably permitted to return 
to Berlin. 

In 1742, he was chosen director of the Academie Royale at Paris, 
and in the following year was elected an Associate of the French Aca- 
demy, being the first instance in which the same individual was mem- 
ber of both the Parisian academies at the same time. 

In 1744 he returned to Berlin, and in 1746 was appointed President 
of the Berlin Academy, the king, at the same time, conferring on him 
the Order of Merit. 

His restless spirit and melancholy disposition embroiled him in several 
quarrels; among others, one with Konig, and another with Voltaire. 
This led to the latter’s famous Diatribe du Docteur axaxia, Medecin du 
Pape, which so enraged Maupertius that he threatened personal revenge. 
Voltaire, however, only laughed, and dipping his pen still deeper in his 
inkstand, reiterated his satire with ludicrous effect to all but the sufferer. 

In 1757 his health began to fail, and he determined on visiting Italy. 
In his progress to that country he stopped at Basle, in the family of his 
friend Bernouilli, where, after languishing several months, he died, July 
27,1759. He was unquestionably a man of great abilities as a mathe- 
matician and philosopher, but his acquaintance with literature in gene- 
ral was far from extensive. His works were published at Dresden, in 
1752, and at Lyons, in 1754 and 1768. His Hssay on Balistic Arith- 
metic, 1731, and an elegant Commentary upon the twelfth section of 
the first book of the Principia, 1732, which were published in the 
Transactions of the French Institute, are particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. 


Mayer, Topras—One of the most eminent astronomers and mechanical 
geniuses of the 18th century. He was born at Marbach, Germany, in 
1723, and was left an orphan, and dependent on his own exertions for 
a subsistence, at. an early age. While but a youth he honorably sup- 
ported himself by giving instruction in mathematics; and, at the age of 
twenty, he studied the principles of gunnery, probably with the view of 
embracing a military life. In 1746, he took an active part in estab- 
lishing the Cosmographical Society,of Nuremberg, to whose transactions, 
among several other interesting memoirs, he contributed one “On the 
Libration of the Moon,” in which he, for the first time, employed those 
“equations of condition” which are now of such extensive and impor- 
tant application. 

In 1751, the University of Gottingen appointed him Mathematical 
Professor; and every succeeding year of his short but glorious life was 
thenceforward marked by some great discovery in geometrical or astro- 
nomical science. Such were his industry and indefatigable labors, that 
nature succumbed to his mental powers, and he died, literally worn out 
by incessant thought and study, in 1762, in the 39th year of his age. 

His Theory of the Moon, and his Astronomical Tables and Precepts, 
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were so highly regarded by the scientific associations of Europe, that 
the British Board of Longitude awarded him a premium of £3,000, 
which sum was paid to his widow. 

To Mayer is due the honor of discovering the principle of the repeat- 
ing circle, which was afterwards so fully developed by Borda, and em- 
ployed by him in his measurement of the are of the meridian. A volume 
of Mayer’s numerous works was published in folio, at Gottingen, in 
1775, by M. Lichtenberg, his successor at the Observatory. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CREDIT. 


Tue members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania celebrated the one 
hundred and seventy-fourth anniversary of the landing of William Penn, on the 
8th of November last. At the dinner given on this occasion, about seventy mem- 
bers and guests assembled, among whom were Chief Justice Hornblower, of New- 
Jersey; Mr. Wm. Carey Jones, of California; Mr. A. K. McClure, of Chambers- 
burg; Mr. John L. Hodge, late Consul at Marseilles; Judge Grier, of the United 
States Court; Rev. D. V. McLean, Mr. P. S. Michler, of Easton, and Dr. Maurice 
C. Jones, of Bethlehem. The chair was taken by Mr. Morton McMichael, who 
was assisted by Messrs. John Cadwalader and Chas. Ingersoll, as vice-presidents. 
The Bishop of Pennsylvania, Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, officiated as chaplain. 
Among the toasts were the following: 


The State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Charles Ingersoll responded. He glanced over the rich pages of 
the past history of the great State, setting forth the strong points of 
character which marked its population ; and in its growing wisdom and 
intelligence, acquired for its future a career even brighter than its past. 
The fifth toast was— 

The City of Philadelphia. 

To which Mr. Richard Vaux, its Mayor, arose in response. He re- 
viewed its peaceful and wise foundation, its growth, and the position it 
now occupies, filled as it was with rich recollections of the past, with 
institutions of learning, charity and benevolence, and its industrious 
population. 


State Credit. 


To this Mr. James Ross Snowden, (Director of the United States 
Mint,) replied as follows : 

I greatly fear that the subject assigned me, as well as the manner in 
which I will treat it, will not harmonize with the eloquent remarks 
which the preceding toasts have called forth. But there are shadows as 
well as lights in every good picture—and contrasts sometimes exhibit 
beauties which might otherwise be concealed. 

In a government like ours, founded upon popular sovereignty, it seems 
improper to speak’ of State credit, as disconnected with the people. The 
people are the State. Under other forms of government the dishonor of 
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acquiring revenues by irregular practices, or of refusing to comply with 
contracts, may, to some extent, pertain only to the existing government, 
and not to the citizens or subjects. Under this view, an Englishman 
might allege that his countrymen were not responsible for the long line 
of outrages which some of their kings and parliaments committed upon 
public credit. And I suppose that if I were to present a catalogue of 
these wrongs—embracing the absolute repudiation of large sums of 
money ; the seizing of private property for public uses without compen- 
sation ; the arbitrary reduction in the rate of interest; the payment of 
interest in bank notes which for twenty years suspended specie pay- 
ments—to any one like the Rev. Sidney Smith, he would doubtless say 
that these were the acts of bad kings and corrupt parliaments. But we 
cannot admit, even in the case of England, a distinction which will re- 
lieve the nation from the action of the constituted authorities of the 
government. Hence how important it is—especially in a country where 
the people make the laws and the laws govern—that every citizen should 
regard the maintenance of public credit, and the honest and faithful 
performance of every public engagement, as of the highest importance 
to the reputation as well as to the strength and security of his country. 

In Pennsylvania, we not long since experienced the disastrous conse- 
quences of having a large debt, and not providing sufficient revenues to 
meet it. It must be a source of regret and mortification to every citizen 
of our State, that from August, 1842, to February, 1845, the interest 
upon our public debt was not paid in cash. I will not enter upon the 
discussion of the causes of that unhappy omission ; the time allotted me 
on this occasion is insufficient for the purpose, and the event is, perhaps, 
too recent to be treated historically. But it is proper I should notice a 
false charge which has been made against our Commonwealth, and 
which mainly is to be attributed to the distinguished writer whose name 
I have mentioned. His witty but severe and unjust remarks have re- 
cently been re-published. 

The name of this gentleman appears on the stock-books of the Penn- 
sylvania loans as follows: “Rev. Sidney Smith, of Amen Corner, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, clerk, $5,000.” It appears that he pro- 
cured this loan in May, 1835, and sold it in May, 1844. The interest 
due on the Ist of August, 1842, and Ist of February, 1843, was not 
paid to him in cash, but certificates were authorized to be issued there- 
for. On the 18th of May, 1843, Mr. Smith wrote his first article on the 
subject of American debt. It was in the form of a petition to Congress. 
He says: “I petition your honorable house to institute some measures 
for the restoration of American credit, and for the repayment of debts 
incurred and repudiated” by the State of Pennsylvania. The witty par- 
son, in these papers, displays a sad ignorance of the nature of our gov- 
ernment, in supposing that Congress possesses any authority over the 
States on a subject of this character. But he has committed a more 
grave offence when he charges the State of Pennsylvania with having 
“ repudiated” the payment of her debts. This charge is untrue. It is 
admitted that, in consequence of a deficiency of revenue, which arose 
from causes which may happen to any government, the State found 
herself without sufficient means to meet the interest on her loans. But 
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instead of repudiating either the principal or the interest, she issued 
bonds for the payment of the interest, and promised to pay them with 
interest, as soon as she could provide sufficient revenue. That there was 
an improper delay in passing a tax bill is true ; but a sufficient revenue 
bill was passed on the 29th of April, 1844; and the payment of the in- 
terest was regularly resumed on the 1st of February, 1845. In 1846, 
not only was the interest paid, but about a quarter of a million of dollars 
of the principal of the debt was liquidated and discharged. Since that 
period, the accruing interest has been regularly paid. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the witty parson, whose polished pen has 
given a world-wide circulation to this slander, died before the payments 
were resumed. Had he lived, we would have had a singular exhibition 
at the capitol of our State; for he promised, in his last letter, (22d Nov., 
1843,) that if payments by the State were ever resumed, he would “ ap- 
pear before the bar of the Pennsylvania Senate, and request each con- 
script Jonathan to trickle over him a few drops of tar, and help to de- 
corate him with penal plumes.” I think I may venture the assertion 
that, had he lived and visited our country, no such “ plumeopicean 
robe” would have been wrapped around him. On the contrary, he 
would have been kindly invited into the Bank of Pennsylvania to re- 
ceive his interest, and then at his leisure he might have walked abroad 
to see the people he had slandered, and gaze upon their monuments of 
philanthropy and charity, and witness the evidences of their advancing 
greatness and prosperity. 

But, alas! the witty reviewer was dead. It is to be hoped that, after 
life’s fitful dream, he sleeps well, at “ Amen Corner, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London.” Reguiescat in pace ! 

Having thus disposed of the charge of repudiation, it is due to candor 
to say that there are legislative enactments on this subject, subsequent 
to the act of 29th April, 1844, of more than doubtful justice. My time 
will only permit me to refer to one point, namely, the taxing of the 
public loans, as authorized by the 4th section of the act of 16th April, 
1845. If there were at any time any valid reasons for this tax, they 
certainly do not now exist. We stand upon solid ground, and need no 
scrambling after revenues of doubtful character. In imposing this tax 
we followed the example of England, and I believe foreign holders gene- 
rally do not object to it; but it is wrong in principle, and ought at once 
to be repealed. The revenue derived from this source is but about 
$90,000 per annum. The State does not require this sum to meet her 
engagements, and even if she did, it ought not to be collected from the 
holders of our loans. We can well afford to be rigidly just in all our fi- 
nancial transactions. Our State credit is on a firm basis, and will be se- 
curely maintained. The assessed value of property in Pennsylvania is 
about six hundred millions of dollars. When we take into view the 
fact that property is assessed greatly below its true value, and that vast 
amounts of property are not assessed at all, it is a reasonable conjecture 
that the value of property in the State may be put at sixteen hundred 
millions of dollars. With such an amount of wealth within our borders, 
our State debt of forty millions may be regarded as comparatively 
small, But it is our duty, not only to provide for the regular payment 
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of the interest without deduction, but to liquidate the principal of the 
debt. This it is practicable to do before the lapse of many years, and 
without any increase in the rate of taxation. We will then be free from 
debt, and the people delivered from taxation, except for county and 
municipal purposes—because the ordinary revenue of the State, inde- 
pendent of direct taxes, and of any revenue from the public works, is 
more than double the amount of the ordinary expenses of our State 
government. 

I will close these remarks, already too much extended, with repeating 
the toast—State Credit. May it now and ever be sacredly main- 
tained. 

In the course of the evening, Gov. Bigler, being called on, made some 
eloquent remarks, sustaining the views of Col. Snowden on the subject 
of “ State credit,” which were received with much applause. He stated 
that it was in a great measure owing to the labors of Col. Snowden, as 
Speaker of the House, and subsequently as Treasurer of the State, aided 
by the spirit and patriotism of our people, that our credit was at last 
fully redeemed. We regret being unable to present a full report of 
Gov. Bigler’s remarks. They were the subject of general admiration for 
the elevated tone and the dignified manner in which they were de- 
livered. 

The present and future States of the Pacific. 

The seventh regular toast was responded to by Mr. Wm. Carey Jones, 
of California. Mr. Jones said that the city of Philadelphia—and how 
it is esteemed—had been discoursed on by previous speakers. Some- 
thing was said of it, also, eighty-two years ago, by a man whose saying 
are worthy to be remembered and repeated. John Adams, in his Diary, at 
the close of the Congress of 1774, says: “ To-day I have the regret of 
leaving the frank, the generous, the polite, the hospitable, the beautiful 
city of Philadelphia.” Mr. Jones added, that he, too, should have the 
same regret in parting from the frank, the generous, the polite, the 
hospitable, and now, in 1856, may well be added, the renowned city of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Jones, then recurring to the States alluded to in the 
sentiment, showed their importance, their wonderful increase, and their 
no less wonderful elements of wealth and greatness ; how necessity re- 
quires the passage between the shores of the two oceans should be over 
our own undeveloped regions, and not through distant and foreign 
lands, encountering at once the dangers of two oceans, and the heats 
and pestilence of the tropics. Mr. Jones then gave as a toast: 

The American Union—May its shadow never be less. 


To which the Rev. D. V. McLean, President of Lafayette College, of 
Easton, was called on to reply. His speech was a capital one, full of 
solid matter for reflection, and interspered with anecdotes which pleased 
while they instructed. 

Mr. David Paul Brown proposed : 

The Memory of the late William Rawle :—The first President of 
the Listorical Society of Pennsylvania. A distinguished scholar, an 
accomplished gentleman and a devout Christian. 

Which was drank standing and in silence. 
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The chairman then stated that letters from Messrs. George Bancroft, 
Jared Sparks, Washington Irving, Richard Rush, Lucius M. Sargent, 
John Spear Smith, James M. Porter, Francis Parkman, Joseph G. Cogs- 
well and others, had been received; and, after reading the following, 
closed the table ; 

Boston, 3d Nov., 1856. 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to the committee of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for a card of invitation to their dinner on the 8th inst. The foun- 
dation of Pennsylvania dates from that day in the year 1682. It was a most im- 
portant year in American history. Our Massachusetts writers carry back to it 
the beginning of the struggle between the “ patriots and the prerogative men,” 
which was pursued, in peace and in war, till it ended in a provisional treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the independent States of America, just a cen- 
tury after Penn’s landing. In the same year La Salle descended the roe 4 
claimed possession for France of the mighty region drained by it, and gave it the 
name of Louisiana. The founding of “a free colony for all mankind,” on the 
banks of the Delaware, upon the principle of “liberty of conscience and civil 
freedom,” belongs to the same grand order of providential events, the full conse- 
quences of which, both to the new world and the old, are as yet but imperfectly 
apprehended. 

I deeply regret that it is not in my power to accept the kind invitation of the 
society to join their festivities, and I remain, dear sir, with great regard, 

Very truly yours, Epwarp Everett. 

Townsend Warp, Esq. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


I. Banking in Illinois. II. Bank Portraits. III, List of Bank 
Officers. IV. Certified Checks. 


I. Baygrnea 1n Iurnors. 


Banking-house of Illinois, Nov. 13, 1856. 
J. Suita Homans, Esq., Editor Bankers’ Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—In the last No. of your valuable magazine, in the article “Outline 
History of Banking in the United States,” on page 338, in regard to the Banking 
law of Illinois, I find some statements which I do not think are correct, and are 
calculated to give an erroneous impression of our law. Your correspondent says, 
“The bonds of all States paying six per cent. interest, United States stocks and 
Illinois bonds, at 80 per cent., were received by the auditor in exchange for the 
notes in circulation.” The law is as follows: “The latter stocks” (referring to 
Illinois State stocas) “to be valued at a rate of twenty per centum less in value 
than the market-price of such stocks, to be estimated and governed by the average 
rate at which such stocks have been sold in the City of New-York within the 
previous six months preceding the time when such stocks may be left on deposit 
with the auditor.” I suppose your correspondent intended to say, that they were 
received at 80 per cent. of their market value the six months next preceding their 
deposit with the auditor. 

Another error: he says, “ The act does not limit the amount of capital, except- 
ing that it shall not be less than $50,000 for each bank, nor the length of time, 
but leaves both optional withthe applicants, who may designate any number of 
millions, for any number of years, unlimited and perpetual.” This statement is 
correct in regard to the amount of the capital, but the time of the operation of 
each bank is limited to twenty-five years. The following is a copy of the law: 

“ No corporation or association organized under the provisions of this act shall 
exist longer than twenty-five years.” (Passed Feb. 15, 1851.) 
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I call your attention to the above errors, because articles of this kind published 
in your Magazine are apt to become matter of history, and should therefore be 
correct in every particular, however small; and I suppose your correspondent 
has, in the hurry of preparing his article for the press, overlooked the errors I 
have taken the liberty of pointing out. A Banker 


“ 


If. Bayx Porrraits. 


Bank, Pennsylvania, 29th Oct., 1856. 
J. Smrra Homans, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—Pardon me for the liberty I take. It has frequently occurred to me 
that your very valuable Magazine might be considerably enhanced in interest 
were you to publish with each number the portrait and a short biography of 
some distinguished banker, bank presidect or cashier. The Eastern States, and 
especially your State and City, have produced many worthy examples, which 
deserve something more than a passing notice. These little things help much to 
enrich a work like yours, I think. I am aware of your present arrangement 
giving a series of articles and engravings of bank architecture, which have added 
muck to its worth. I esteem your Magazine as just the work for all banking men, 
one which we can’t do without. Pardon me for this liberty. I write, because of 
the interest I feel for the work. We young cashiers need the counsel of the many 
sires who have preceded us, and young America requires the examples and warn- 
ing voice they have left behind. 

I am yours, dear sir, with much esteem, 


Cashier. 

Remarxs.—The revenue of the Bankers’ Magazine is rather too limited for the 
undertaking suggested by our Pennsylvania correspondent. Notwithstanding the 
bigh value set upon the work by our correspondent and some others, one-fourth 
of the banks in the Union are too poor to subscribe to the series. Even in the 
cities of New-York, Boston and Baltimore, there are several banking institutions 
that cannot afford to take the Magazine, either for the use of the president or 
cashier, or even for that of the directors or clerks. Hence the restricted income 
of the Magazine, and the inconvenience that would result from the expenditure 
of five or ten hundred dollars to procure well-engraved portraits of distinguished 
financiers, 


IIL. List or Bank Orricers. 
Bank of N. J., Nov. 8th, 1856. 
Yo the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sir,—I have used your Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac, and find it very use- 
ful as a book of reference. I often have great difficulty in making out the names 
of the cashiers and presidents of different banks and finding their domicils, and 
have thought that if you would add to your book a complete alphabetical list of 
the presidents and cashiers in the United States, together with their domicils, it 
would be very much more useful to bank officers and notaries public, and a book 
more to be desired by them. I hope you will find it to your advantage to add 
this in the next number of your very valuable work. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. Surrn Homans, Esq., New York. 


Remarxs.—Our correspondent will find an “ alphabetical list of cashiers” in the 
Merchants and Bankers’ Register for 1857. As bank presidents have gene- 
rally little to do with the correspondence of a bank, or with the endorsement 
of bills of exchange and notes for collection, we think a printed list of presidents 
would be superfluous, especially as their names can be readily ascertained by 
reference to the list of banks published in the volume above mentioned. 
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IV. Cenrtirmep Cuecks. 


Bank, Indiana, Nov. 24, 1856. 


J. Smrra Homans, Esq., New York : 

Dear Sir,—I would beg liberty to suggest, through your valuable Magazine, 
that the banks of your city publish a list of their official and acting tellers. It is 
a common occurrence for bankers in the interior to have offered them a certificate 
of deposit, or certified checks, of very ordinary print and filling up, certified 
or signed by Jones, teller, or Brown, assistant teller, or Smith, acting teller, of 
whom they know nothing, personally or by signature. 

Yours, truly, 
A Country CasHIER. 


Remarxs.—The only safe course for distant banks to pursue in this matter is to 
be sure of the men they are dealing with, There have been numerous frauds upon 
bankers recently in the western country, in consequence of their dealing with 
strangers. We think no additional security would follow the publication of a 
eareful and authentic list of tellers in our city banks. The signatures or certifi- 
eation of bank checks in New York have been counterfeited so closely here, that 
the tellers themselves have paid the spurious checks, and these have also passed 
the scrutiny of the book-keepers and other officers. Such being the case, no sys- 
tem can be devised so as to secure persons at a distance from similar frauds, 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Sixce the publication of our No. for December, the annual Message 
of the President of the United States andthe Report of the Treasurer 
have been communicated to Congress. The view presented by the 
Treasurer of the financial affairs of the country is a satisfactory one to 
the government, although this favorable position has been attained 
through the great extravagance of our people. With custom-house du- 
ties to the extent of sixty-four millions annually, ( about twenty per cent. 
of the values of goods,) we are yearly contributing to the labor and 
capital of western Europe over three hundred millions of dollars. 

When President Pierce became President, the public debt was 
$69,129,937; since increased by issue to Texas, $2,750,500; total, 
$71,879,937. Which debt is now reduced to $30,737,129. 

This debt, the President observes, could be paid off in one year. The 
report of the Treasury Department is now before our people, and the 
details will, therefore, be made known. The Secretary has given 
notice of his readiness to pay off portions of the six per cent. funded 
debt, due in 1867-8, with a premium of sixteen per cent. Here is an 
example for European States, which we can scarcely expect to see fol- 
lowed, and to many Europeans will appear incredible. In the mean time, 
the Treasury has available means at its disposal to the extent of twenty 
millions of dollars, now lying idle. 

If Congress see fit to reduce the duties still further, these available 
funds will increase. Our people have a partiality for foreign iron, 
woollens and cottons, although we could easily produce enough in the 
country to supply thirty millions of people. 
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If the National finances were a sure or fair index to the condition of 
the country, we might infer that our commercial and financial affairs, 
as a people, not as a government, are all that they should be. But “all 
is not gold that glitters,” nor is a full and overflowing treasury a sure 
index to prosperity. Every dollar received in the shape of custom-house 
duties beyond fifty millions of dollars annually, is, under present circum- 
stances, an injury to the country at large, because it involves, necessarily, 
an accumulating foreign indebtedness by our merchants and their cus- 
tomers. The annual report of the Treasury Department for the past 
year shows great and increasing activity in the commercial relations of 
the country, that the great interests of commerce are yearly and daily 
becoming more and more essential to the permanent prosperity of our 
people ; and that wise legislation is necessary, in order to protect our 
manufacturing resources, the domestic industry of the country, from the 
powerful competition we have to contend with abroad. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1856, the Secretary reports the revenue of the 
United States as follows : 


From Customs, ........... Sica ciisenes eal aera +0 + $64,022,868 
EE Oe cdceicnecs bist en tee tence Bide easain -. 8,917,644 
PD INE, gio: 05:6: 5:8:cs0nteccnorivdsnvand annie 977,634 


; $73,918,141 
The expenditures against this large revenue were— 
Civil and Miscellaneous, ..........ccccceces sp apoamaeees iomeeen $25,274,331 
Interior—Pensions and Indians,...... hianeean hlacnguerscdaia 3,872,826 
Wis cc6es« shadisks biti teint aoaghsice i gems Pe Erne s Sicimacteas 16,948,196 
APE Pe ee ee ee a i ti alae lceseicgt eahcnaiaaa «+ 14,077,048 


60,172,401 

- 12,776,391 

$72,948,792 

Thus there is a clear revenue beyond the expenses proper of the 

government, of over thirteen millions of dollars. 

As to the future condition of the Treasury the estimates are as follows : 

Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 1857. June 80, 1858. 

SLs .cankas onnearn «ee-+ $64,000,000 $66,000,000 
SERIE re er ere 7,000,000 6,000,000 
Miscellaneous, ....... edie aac 500,000 955,000 
Cash on hand, .... -- 15,623,000 22,345,000 


Total two years,..... «++ $87,123,000 $95,300,000 
PGI, ic icctccseacscccece. CR5I000 71,305,000 


PR iccg« Stecsaneee $17,672,000 $23,995,000 


So that without any material change in the tariff, the surplus, two 
years hence, will have exhausted the national debt, if the bondholders 
see fit to present it for redemption before maturity. 

We think, however, that the Secretary underrates the revenue both 
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from customs and from public lands. The latter will reach (as last year) 
about nine millions of dollars. The emigration to the west, to lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, has begun, it is true, but only begun. 
Those desirable regions are filling rapidly with a laboring people, and 
will soon contribute to the national strength. Iowa has already a 
‘population of 650,000, quite as large as that of Maryland, Maine or 
South Carolina; and the increase in the northwest will require, in the 
next two years, some twenty millions of acres of public lands. 
There is, for the past fiscal year, an apparent surplus of exports beyond 
our imports, viz. : 
Imports, $314,639,942 
326,964,918 


This apparent surplus is more than counterbalanced by real values 
beyond custom-house (or invoice) values. Mr. Guthrie wisely recom- 
mends a modification of the tariff, so that those raw materials which 
enter into our manufactured articles may be admitted free. This has 
been urged strongly before, and should be responded to favorably by 
Congress. He estimates the agricultural production of the country at 
2,602 millions of dollars, which will bear out Mr. Speaker Banks in the 
position assumed by him recently. 

The estimated amount of gold and silver in the country is stated by 
Mr. Guthrie at 250 millions, and by the Director of the Mint at 200 
millions only ; although the coinage of the United States has amounted 
to $550,000,000. The subjects discussed by the Secretary are of such 
vast importance to our people, and to our merchants particularly, that 
the report will be read with great avidity. 

In order to show the progress in our revenue system for some years, 
we annex the receipts from customs and public lands (fractions omitted.) 


ear. Customs. Lands. Total. 
$8,583,000 $699,000 $9,299,000 
7,282,000 1,287,000 15,411,000 
15,005,000 1,635,000 16,779,000 
20,098,000 1,216,000 21,342,000 
21,922,000 2,329,000 24,280,000 
19,391,000 4,757,000 34,163,000 
13,500,000 3,494,000 16,998,000 
27,528,000 2,241,000 29,769,000 
26,712,000 2,786,000 29,499,000 
23,747,000 2,598,000 26,346,000 
31,757,000 3,679,000 35,436,000 
sree ecseeses 28,346,000 2,727,000 31,074,000 
39,668,000 8,707,000 43,375,000 
49,017,000 8,295,000 52,312,000 
47,339,000 2,389,000 49,728,000 
- 58,931,000 2,405,000 61,337,000 
53,024,000 11,497,000 65,003,000 
8,917,000 73,918,000 
BOG iiss v0s.000080 *34,000,000 ¥7,000,000 *87,123,000 
*6,000,000 *95,300,000 

* Estimated. 
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EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1855-6. 
To British Dominions,. .$195,791,886 PUEROT: o caccsccccson- occ aaa 
MOR cs cinnt ones eee 42,594,963 RN, é ccasvsasccassvece eee 
Spanish, [Cuba includ- TO, a6 cednies 1,862,823 
ed, $7,199,035,] ..... 15,900,572 San Domingo, 74,986 ° 

NE sca cece gecee 600,153 tad 2,464,942 
ae 70,367 Central America, ....... 847,265 
Swedish, ....... Pree 1,932,347 New Granada, ........... 1,444,848 
BE, . cncdcececipice . EORRI60 Venezuela,...c.ccsccesecs 1,648,621 

3,268,473 Bratily...< sv 000s dsceees ow, ROR RO 
BROMEON, 0.00 6.0.00 9,889,657 WRAGMON, 3 s0.09:6d seceded 517,849 
Other German ports,... 30,885 Buenos Ayres,......... «+» 1,018,112 
Holland, ..... 4,258,869 CR toccsaces beneod we -- 2,591,354 
Belgium, ...... eocsces 5,346,386 } 3. res 1,159,282 
PORNO: °'<000 06000 00 439,127 MRMMOE. oo Si cccécconeaes 27,874 
Sardinia, ....... ee 2,148,977 Sandwich Islands, ........ 793,058 
BUMOABY, w 50. oscceccese 425,595 CODA, ccviesecesdesesenace 4,000 
Two Sicilies,.......... 303,576 Smaceses donee. Sn 
Papal States, is 31,842 Whale Fisheries, ......... 320,045 


RETR 6. :csccceccces’ 93908,788 —_—_—_——_ 
SEE EE PERE ME Nee 


Foreign goods re-exported,..¢.ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccceses + 16,878,678 


Total exports of fiscal year,.......ccccccscccee needs of «++ $326,964,908 


THE IMPORTS FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR WERE: 


From British Dominions, $154,056,749 Austria, $476,541 
France and her Islands, 49,249,803 MOPECY, ss.c00 hss 141,871 
Spain and her Islands, cece eos 54,979 
[Cuba included, BN a os cih adhe aaeaere 1,165,857 
$23,565,592,] ....... 33,482,700 Hayti,.........0...e000- 1,924,259 
BOGGS cosa cccc< veces , 10,208,657 San Domingo,..........+. 60,196 
GRIER, oan ccndccsencse,, WABGE86 NON, daacstie a pdcac care -- 8,568,681 
pS ang nore 330,581 Central America, 246,858 
PE, fon dcanesscees 161,169 New Granada,..........-. 2,825,019 
Sweden,...... 881,437 Venezuela, -- 4,202,692 
Denmark, ........ 226,158 Uraguay,.. 361,036 
Hamburg, ..,.....2...- 2,611,932 Buenos Ayres,........002+ 2,322,161 
Bremon,...s/.eeeee++- 11,846,580 CHEE, ivcccdncceseceonséa ate 
Holland, ........ee.s- 4,615,436 Peru, . 217,'759 
Belgium,’...........+- 8,106,511 “Ecuador, . A 84,804 
Portugal, ....ccccccoce 366,242 Sandwich Islands, ........ 249,804 
MIS Sintec acecsces 817,179 PS sac tgduicedcsceuss 16,821 
Tuscany, ..... éasvoces ~ -eeE Whale Fisheries, .......... 58,067 
Papal States,..... 39,064 Uncertain Places,......... 862 
Two Sicilies,.......... 1,488,526 <annbhiediteaainagal 
Total imports, fiscal year,..........scscccecccescccessss $914,639,942 
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‘CHIEF EXPORTING CITIES, 1855-6. 


Dom. Produce. For. re-exported. Am. Gold. 
New York, ........ $63,998,184 $6,098,602 $24,765,018 
New Orleans,....... 80,550,472 288,428 26,108 
MOUS). asicnasess. SPI SIG “1,178 esa 
Charleston, 17,328,703 2,251 4,800 
Savannah, ...... eee * 8,005,736 ‘aa weem 
Baltimore, .... 10,856,637 264,761 6o.00 
Philadelphia,....... 6,777,724 189,164 177,600 
DPUROR, osc dcccietese', 19,818,915 3,312,076 11,860,362 
San Francisco,...... 2,820,474 715,512 7,182,088 
Oswego,..cc.seeees 4,787,750 686,357 asa 
Other ports,....... 84,777,948 4,820,249 182,256 


Total,...... $266,438,051 $16,378,578 $44,148,279 
Grand total of all exports,....... oc ccccevicccccec $O20,964,908 


THE CHIEF IMPORTING CITIES, 1855-6. 


New York,........ $195,645,515 Charleston, ......... $1,905,234 
Boston,..ccsccscee 41,661,088 Baffalo, ....cccescse 1,867,886 
New Orleans,...... 16,682,392 BEND: 5s. vccicnes'sse0 , ee 
Philadelphia,...... 16,585,685 Portland, ......0++. 1,480,087 


Baltimore, ........ 9,119,907 69 other Districts,... 15,517,865 


San Francisco, ..... 7,289,087 
Oswego, .....cc0e- 5,321,278 Total entries,.. $314,639,942 


OUR CUSTOMERS FOR COTTON, 1855-6. 


Bales, Value. 
To Great Britain direct, 1,986,309 $85,179,208 
British Possessions,..........- re 9,958 409,896 
France, 482,254 21,195,546 
NS Sd ini... 6-40:0 nos gees o0eseas 183,054 4,238,497 
SGI, 00's5 «0160 Ra = Aare aeieaeus ‘ 188,021 5,851,517 
Russia,.... 10,585 514,161 
NIN oon anens.ces sa Feo 37,624 1,652,049 
Denmark,....... a placate eae maces Fe 2,422 127,790 
Hamburg, ..... = daa ol 84,192 1,469,758 
Holland... 00sse- 28,789 1,252,242 
Belgium, ..... pe IR Ee inathd hala 50,279 2,198,060 
Sardinia, 89,747 1,596,757 
RUMIG, 6:06 60% 000 48 Seen cea auaiase 40,149 1,724,599 
24,746 628,053 
8,046 344,228 


2,991,175 $128,382,351 
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CONSUMERS OF AMERICAN TOBACCO, 1856. 
Hogsheads. Value. Hogsheads. Value. 

Great Britain,.. 17,841 $2,671,357 Sardinia, 8,165 $399,275 
France, - 14,088 1,510,714 Tuscany...,.... 2,768 364,921 
Bremen,....... 29,875 2,252,799 Austrian Italy,.. 2,946 439,748 
Holland, 1,258,493 Afriea, 5..03.66 1,760 336,065 
Belgium, 632,499 Sweden, 1,251 112,082 
Gibraltar, ..... 114,048 Miscellaneous,.. 5,878 1,007,928 
Spain, . 10,392 1,121,967 - —_—__——. 

FOO GEDOME, oo 0c sss sce pana.code Biches oad -- 116,962 $12,221,843 

OUR CHIEF CUSTOMERS FOR GRAIN AND FLOuR, 1856. 
Bushels Wheat. Bbls. Flour. Bushels I. Corn. 

Great Britain..... oo ee 4,928,757 1,181,372 7,792,585 

British Australia, 16,916 145,906 1,980 

British W. I. Islands,.... 8,754 229,448 170,779 

CONGEAS, 60006 6s6eccssel 180,516 560,227 1,919,503 

Gibraltar, ies 10,028 400 

Malta and B. Africa,.... .... 6,547 eee 

British East Indies, ..... eoae 2,800 aac 


Total British, ....6,094,003 2,186,330 9,885,247 
PRAMOG, .cdeceescccce - «1,924,339 523,399 50,082 
BAG, 0 60008600 ooes, 327,960 33,481 101,604 
RL 6i.ceeeaes Kcaneee ii 413,947 uanete 
Other S. A. States,...... ce. 120,530 88,481 
Islands not British,......  . 71,758 82,600 
Miscellaneous,.......... 5E 211,191 134,266 


Total export, ....8,154,877 3,510,626 10,292,280 
8,154,877 bushels Wheat, at $1 854,...... pcosnageed $15,115,661 
3,510,626 bbls. Flour, at $8 84, .......eseeee. 29,275,148 
10,292,280 bushels Corn, at '74$,...... dseseccocccees SOD 
Indian Meal to the value of...........000- 1,175,688 
Rye, Oats and other small grain,....... 2,718,620 
Rice to the value of ..........e000- ai aceon -- 2,890,238 
Biscuit and Ship Bread,..........e+++00-- cienwaals 497,741 
ILS ceadsicblinnghhsdvcsnnnnewenes weasel 214,568 
Potatoes, ...cccve ic teat 153,061 
Apples,..ccccccccscce coccessscccseses akaremacaed 143,884 
ORI). ioccccdcces hee sarmewes 83,742 


Ne POUR. ok cieccddcgssegssince «+ ++ -$59,390,906 
Meats, Lard, Butter and Live Stock, .............++- 17,655,922 


Total Breadstuffs and Provisions,,.............$77,046,828 
WHERE OUR FOREIGN SUGARS COME FROM, 1856. 
Cuba,........+. + $16,368,599 Dutch E. and W. In.... $238,176 
Porto Rico,.......- 3,239,152  Brazil,............00+- 498,605 
Phillipine Islands,.. 780,921 CRIM, cncccsssciccccay OED 
B. W. Indies,...... 681,109 Miscellaneous, ......... 206,560 


Total import Brown Sugars,.....sessesssesseresees $22,400,853 
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White Clayed or Powdered, be Meta tees 61,504 
Loaf and Refined, ........ P ‘ 68,109 
Oe: TEs os 5 Sven cba hescdis success Qeenee 

Other Molasses,........ ne 824,059 4,834,668 


Total Sugar and Molasses,........... “: ace seamed $26,864,634 


TIME TEAS AND COFFEE WE IMPORT, 1856. 


Teas. Coffee. 

pa 605105164 464000 0606080008 ecccece $6,838,635 $23,489 
eee EL ee Pee eee jiaiaeeer secu 16,091,714 
Venezuela, .... shane 1,631,108 
Pidisnnis dei nsdhasksatindsctaaenies aes 1,326,982 
MO, ca siwranees Perr er et cieaanne sie ia 961,951 
British East Indies, ..... ae 524,818 
EE WUGNS WOON ooo 6000's sebndaeae re 213,972 
NE i.ciseenasssdean ‘ gas 314,904 
Miscellaneous,.........+. ‘ 5 425,758 


Total import, ........0. eT ee rere $6,893,891 $21,514,196 


AMERICAN TONNAGE, 1856. 


Registered per report Of 1855,......cecccccrcccccvcceccce 5,212,001 
Built and registered in year,...... ccccccecccccccce 469,898 


Total to close of 1856, tond,..ccccccccccccccecccccccs §,681,904 


The foregoing is the gross return in the present commercial and 
navigation tables. The Secretary ascertained, during the year, that the 
following corrections should be made: 

Tons. 
Condemned as unseaworthy, ......ccccccccccecccvccccees 11,376 
Oe NO i 5.6.0.5:8.5055040Ceseiaenesdscmauaeuas 42,168 
Dt GUS GRO VOOR) «6:6. 6.5.56:665:5:600.05:00-608050000000086e0 75,062 
Condemned, sold and lost previously,.........seeeseeeeees 196,982 
Enrolled tonnage sold, lost, &e., .......+4. i dedepsciioebyniadaeat aid - 465,382 
Oe ee EO eeaacgiend oaeua 18,772 


Petel CORTOOGONE, GONE. 6 ccccscscicrcccccasescacecscs SORES 
Tonnage in active service, . geeceee 4,871,652 


Total a0: GWOVe, TONG, cis oss 60:0800ccsceciceesccccce nce GME Oe 


TRADE EXCHANGES WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 1856. 


Produce to British Dominions,........+..+see00. «+ $162,087,873 
American stock to England,.......ssescsesesessees 82,754,013 $195,791,886 
Re-exports Foreign Goods to British Dominions,...........0+.00+ 8,334,150 


Together, ...ccccccsscccccsscccccccs cccccccsccccsccce $204,126,086 
Imports from British Dominions,........sseecescccccscsccceess 154,056,749 


Apparent balance to credit United States,................ $50,069,287 
36 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—The charters of five banks in the State of New York will expire 
on the Ist January, 1857, viz. : 
Capital. Chartered. Circulation, 
Merchants’ Bank, New York City, .........seeseeeee- $1,490,000 June 7, 1805, $230,000 
National Bank, New York City, 750,000 April 80, 1829, 222,000 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, New York Cily,......... 200,000 April 15, 1830, 135,000 
Saratoga County Bank, Waterford, 100,000 March, 1830, 121,000 
Montgomery County Bank, Johnstown, 100,000 March, 1831, 72,000 


A sketch of the history of the Merchants’ Bank of New York may be found in 
the Bankers’ Magazine, vol. iii., December, 1848, The above five banks will 
commence business on Ist January, 1857, under the general banking law. 

1. The Merchants’ Bank, with a capital of $1,500,000. 

2. The National Bank, with a capital of $1,500,000, and privilege of increase 
to $5,000,000. 

3. The Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, with a capital of $200,000. 

4, Saratoga County Bank, with a capital of $150,000. 


Oatskill,—Francis N. Wilson, Esq., for many years President of the Catskill 
Bank, having resigned his office, has been succeeded in the appointment by the 
Hon. Rufus H. King, the present member of Congress from that district. The 
Catskill Bank is one of the oldest and most conservative institutions in our State. 


New Bank Buildings.—The American Exchange Bank, of New York city, have 
contracted for the erection of an elegant banking house, to be commenced next 
May, on the corner of Broadway and Cedar-street. It will be a first-class fire- 
proof building, made wholly of stone and iron, at a cost of something like 
$140,000. The walls will be of New Brunswick drab color stone, Dorchester 
quarries. 


The Banking House of the Manhattan Company has been greatly enlarged and 
entirely remodelled, rendering it one of the most complete and convenient in the 
city. The Company have purchased the lot connecting their former building 
with Pine-street, and have erected a capacious edifice thereon, the first floor of 
which they have reserved for banking purposes—the upper portion being ar- 


ranged for offices. But there is not an entrance from Pine-street. The new 
apartments are arranged thus :—The room fronting on Pine-street is a large square 
room, admirably lighted. It is the Directors’ room. Adjoining it is a smaller 
one, without windows, but the casements all glass. This is a committee 
room, and is sufficiently light. Next is the room of the officers of the bank, and 
for the general reception of dealers. The new building is twenty-five feet front 
and sixty-five feet deep. The lot is seventy-five deep, and the two buildings are 
connected by an extension of one story, which is covered with Cornell’s vault 
lights, which have a very agreeable effect upon the offices and banking rooms. 
The desks of the clerks have been removed from their former circular position 
and arranged on each side, which, the officers inform us, permits a much better 
disposition of the clerks to facilitate the discharge of their duties. First, on the 
right as you enter, are the first and second tellers, and at their right hand are 
the book-keepers. The collecting clerk, third teller, the officer in charge of the 
accounts of the State, and others, are all on the left or Broadway side. This ar- 
rangement places those having business at the vaults in their immediate vicinity, 
and cuts off access to them from without. The old Directors’ room of the bank 
will hereafter be used as a library. The new building will be separated at night 
from the banking-room by fire-proof and burglar-proof iron doors, fastening at 
top and bottom into iron beams, so that any disaster that might happen to one 
building could not extend to the other. 

This improvement has a significance beyond its relation to the bank. It is the 
first connection of Wall-street and Pine-street for business purposes. This brings 
Pine-street practically into Wall-street, for the reason that this connection ma 
be made at any point along the line of either street. Business offices have multi- 
plied very rapidly in Pine-street within a year or two, filling the places formerly 
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occupied by mercantile houses, The effect of this innovation of the Manhattan 
Company cannot but be salutary. 


List of Chartered Banks in the State of New York, showing the date of incorporation, 
the expiration of charter, the amount of capital and the amount of circulation : 


Date of Charter Capital Circulat’n, 
Name of Bank. Charter. will expire. authorized, Dec. 15,50. 


Madison County Bank,.............s.00 1831, March. 1853, Jan. 1. $100,000 $150,000 

Rank of Poughkeepsie, 1830, April. “ « 100,000 150,000 
Ogdensburgh Bank, 8 , 1859, 100,000 150,000 
Yates County Bank, Se - “ 6 100,000 150,000 
Bank of Whitehall,.......ccccccccccooes 1829, * “« June. 100,000 150,000 
GUNA TRIG, oc cncsicccscsccccscesssca 1882, Feb. 1860, Jan. 1. 150,000 175,000 
Chautauque County Bank, .............. 1831, April. - “ 100,000 150,000 
Tanners’ Bank, Catskill, % March. ” » 100,000 150,000 
ister Cateye Bata icccccvcsccssscese - 1861, June 1. 100,000 150,000 
Steuben County Bank, . 1862, Jan. 1. 150,000 175,000 
Schenectady Bank,............ceeceecess 2 il. 2 150,000 175,000 
Essex County Bank, . 100,000 150.000 
Bank of Rome, 7 100,000 150,000 
Bank of Orange County,.................1832, April. 1862, Jan. 1. 105,600 150,000 
ia ona sde a csrinnccccsccces a us . 150,000 174,000 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bar “ae “* June 1. 600,000 449,000 
Westchester County Bauk, 1833, March. 1863, Jan. 1. 200,000 200,000 
Troy City Bank, = 2 oe 300,000 250,000 
Seventh Ward Bank, New York,........ “% ® 500,000 850,000 
Seneca County Bank,..............06 ecoe * March, 200,000 200,000 
Lewis County Bank, “ April. : 100,000 150,000 
Herkimer County Bank, ** March. ‘ 200,000 200,000 
Chemung Canal Bank “ April. 200,000 197,000 
Cayuga County Bank, “ March. 272,400 274,000 
Albany Oity Bank. ....0ccccccccscccecce 1834, April. 500,000 840,000 
Bank of Orleans, Albion,........... ° 200,000 200,000 
Farmers & Manufacturers’ Bk., Po’k’psie. 800,000 250,000 
Highland Bank, Newburgh, . 200,000 200,000 
Sacket’s Harbor Bank, 200,000 200,000 
Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn, 500,000 830,000 
Bank of Owego, 200,000 200,000 
Bank of State of New York, 2,000,000 806.000 
Kingston Bank, : 200,000 200,000 
Oneida Bank, P 400,000 800,000 
Rochester City Bank, 400,000 800,000 
Tompkins County Bank, 250,000 224,000 
Manhattan Company, New York, 1799, April. Unlimited, 2,050,000 1,068,000 
New York Dry Dock Company,..........1825, “ Inlimited, 200,000 136,000 


1 AE oy RPE ee ORM SOR AES RAMEE Ar MOE BS $12,828,000 $9,864,000 


New Banks in New York—their Location, name of President and Cashier, 
and amount of Capital. 


Location. Title. President. Cashier. Capital. 
Bank of Cazenovia,....Charles Stebbins, Benj. F. Jervis, $120,000 

.Mohawk River Bank,.. Daniel Spraker, ..E. 8. Gillett, 
8. Leonardsville,...Leonardsville Bank,....Nathan T. Brown, Dennis Harden,....... 100,000 
-Niagara County Bk.,..: Willard Y. Daniels,..... William T. Rogers,... 100,000 
Bank of Norwich,.....James H. Smith, ....... Warren Newton,.... 125,000 
6. Schuylerville.....Bk. of Old Saratoga,....William Wilcox,.......G. 8. Brisbin, + 80,000 
7. Fort Edward,,... Farmers’ Bank,...... -.George Harvey,.... ...George Clements,.... 110,000 


No. 1 commenced business July 1, 1856. No, 2, October 13. No.3, June 2. No. 4, July 15. 
No. 6, June 10. No. 7, October 28, 1856. 
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Massacauserts.—The Bank of Mutual Redemption, Boston, has not yet been 
organized, as the amount of capital has not been subscribed. 


Northampton.—The directors of the Holyoke Bank met on 20th December, and 
made choice of Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, as President, and William 
Lawrence, of Northampton, as Cashier, to act temporarily until a permanent re- 
organization can be effected. The injunction does not stop the business of the 
bank, the notes of which are taken at the Suffolk, and which is considered quite 
sound, although in the vicinity of Northampton the bills have been selling at fifty 
cents on the dollar. 


Malden.—Elisha 8S. Converse, Esq., was, on the 30th October, elected President 
of the Malden Bank, in place of John G. Webster, Esq., resigned. 


Ruope Istanp.—Charles T. Robbins, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank, Providence, in place of Augustus M. Tower, Esq., resigned. 


Providence.—The Providence Journal states that the securities of the “ Bank 
of the Republic,” R. I, are much better than was at first supposed. The Re- 
ceiver thinks that the securities in his hands, now available, will bring fifty 
cents on the dollar, and he has strong hopes that there will be no ultimate loss, 
either to depositors or to bill holders, but that both will receive the full amount 
of their claims. 


Connecticut.—The books of subscription to the capital stock of the Clinton 
Bank, at Clinton, Conn., were opened on the 18th of November, and all the stock 
readily taken. A Board of Directors was immediately chosen, of which J. D. 
Leffing well, Esq., was chosen President. 


New Jensry.—John Rogers, Esq., (formerly Teller,) has been appointed Cashier 
of the Burlington Bank, in place of R. B. Aertsen, Esq., resigned. 


Phillipsburgh.—The Phillipsburgh Bank, at Phillipsburgh, N. J., (opposite 
Easton, Pa.,) has commenced business with a capital of 200,000 dollars. Charles 
Sitgraves, President, Lewis C. Reese, Cashier. Its notes of all denominations are 
redeemable at the Bank of the Commonwealth. 


New Banks.—Applications will be made to the Legislature of New Jersey for 
the incorporation of the following new banks, the free banking law being found to 
be unprofitable:—Market Bank at Newark, capital $100,000. Merchants’ Bank 
at Newark, capital $150,000; Manufacturers’ Bank at Newark, capital $250,000 ; 
Oraton Bank at Newark, capital $500,000; Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Bank 
at Trenton, to increase capital stock; Bank at Trenton, capital $500,000; a Sav- 
ings’ Bank at Jersey City and Newark ; Bank at Trenton, capital $250,000; Com- 
mercial Bank at Perth Amboy (amendment to charter); Bank at Keyport, capi- 
tal $100,000; Bank at Belvidere, capital $100,000; a Savings’ Bank at Hoboken; 
Bank of North America at Camden, capital $250,000; Marine Banking and In- 
surance Company, Tuckertown; Farmers’ and Oystermen’s Bank at Keyport, 
capital $100,000; Bank of Tom’s River, capital $50,000; Bank at Salem, capital 
$100,000; Bank at Milville, capital $100,000 ; Bank at Newton, capital $200,000; 
Bank at Bloomfield, capital $75,000; Bank at Rahway, capital $150,000; Clin- 
ton Bank at Clinton, now operating under the general law. 


PennsytvantA.—Benjamin Grant, Esq., has been elected President of the Erie 
City Bank, in place of Smith Jackson, Esq., resigned. 


Lancaster.—Efforts have been made within a few days to re-establish the Lan- 
caster Bank, (Pa.,) upon new capital. The billholders are secured by the liabili- 
ties of the stockholders for the debts of the institution. Of this liability the 
Greensburgh (Pa.) Argus gives the following statement: 

The corporate stock is first liable, and upon failure of the stock to pay the 
debts of the bank, the stockholders are individually liable to the note holders for 
a sum of money equal to the par value of the stock held by them respectively ; 
and upon failure of the individual liability and stock of the stockholders to satisfy 
the claims of noteholders, the stockholders for one year preceding the failure of 

* 
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the bank, who had assigned their stock, are liable for such losses as happened 
while they were stockholders. The officers of the bank were required to swear 
that they would observe the laws of the charter, and if they wilfully violate it, 
it was made perjury, and subjects them to punishment in the penitentiary. A 
failure to redeem the notes of the bank in gold and silver, created an absolute 
forfeiture of the charter, and if the transactions of the bank are fraudulent, 
the directors of the bank, whose acts occasioned it, are liable in the whole 
amount of their estates for the payment of the debts of the bank; and the in- 
solvency of the bank was to be deemed fraudulent, unless it should appear, upon 
investigation, to be “fairly and legally administered.” 


Norra Carorina.—The bill for the re-charter of the Bank of North Carolina, 
now before the legislature of the State, provides for the increase of its capital 
from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000, and it is allowed to hold property, real and per- 
sonal, to the amount of $7,500,000, a corresponding increase of $3,000,000. The 
State retains the privilege of subscribing for one-third or any less amount of the 
increased capital. The bank is required to loan to the State, whenever required, 
without interest, $200,000, and to transfer to New York, without charge, to the 
credit of the State, any amount required, not exceeding $300,000 per annum, to 
meet the State’s liabilities there. In consideration of which no tax is to be im- 
posed upon the bank, its property, stock or dividends, during the continuance of 
the charter. That is to say, instead of the present tax on stock and dividends, 
the bank is to pay the State $15,000 per annum, in interest and exchange, for 
the privilege of banking. The present tax (of 25 cents on each share of indivi- 
dual stock, and 3 cents on each dollar of individual dividends,) amounts to about 


$6,000. 


Sourn Carortma.—All the banks in South Carolina are working under the same 
special charter, which is quite stringent, to protect billholders—the legislature 
reserving the right to wind up any bank, and to alter or amend at any time any 

rovision in the charter. At present the private property of all stockholders is 

eld liable for double the amount of stock held by them respectively, in case of 
the bank’s failure. The officers of every bank are required to make a return of the 
condition of the bank on the first of every month, under oath; which statement is 
published for general information. The Comptroller-General has the right of access 
to any and all of the books of every bank at all times, and reports to the legisla- 
ture a condensed statement of annual operations. A failure to redeem in coin 
any amount of bills presented, renders the bank liable to a fine of $100 per day, 
and a forfeiture of the charter. 


Kentucky.—Charles Tilden, Esq., has been appointed cashier of the Bank of 
Louisville, in place of Alfred Thruston, Esq., resigned. 


Paducah.—J. B. Hughes, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Branch Bank 
of Louisville, at Paducah, in place of Adam Rankin, Esq., deceased. 


Grorcta.—The Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Columbus, Geo., failed 
in November. The notes of the bank were selling on the day following the sus- 
pension at 25 cents per dollar in Columbus, The Columbus Star says:—‘“ It is 
reasonable to suppose its stockholders good for at least half of its liabilities. 
Everybody accords to Dr. Taylor, its President, the greatest integrity, and think 
the difficulty into which the bank has gotten is from deception practiced upon 
him by parties at a distance, in which he had placed undeserved confidence. We 
advise all who can do so, to hold on to its bills. Subsequently the President of 
the bank attempted to commit suicide in the rail-road ears. 


Mississirr1.—An important change in the interest laws of this State was made 
at the last session of the legislature, (1856,) viz. : 

See. 1. Be it enacted by the legislature of Mississippi, that hereafter it shall 
be lawful for parties to contract, in writing, for the payment of any rate of in- 
terest not exceeding ten per cent. per annum upon any debt after the maturity 


thereof. 
[The words, “after the maturity thereof,” might lead to some doubt as to 
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whether a bill of exchange or promissory note, when first issued, could be dis- 
counted at the rate of ten per cent. A debt created, for instance, on the Ist 
January, 1857, for which it is agreed that a six months’ acceptance or note shall 
be given, will not mature before the 4th July following. This law should be 
made to apply to all negotiable instruments.—Ep. B, M.] 


Sec, 2. To take effect on its passage. 
See, 3. Not to apply to any contract heretofore made. When no rate is 
agreed upon in writing, six per cent. is the legal rate. 


Inprana.—The Bank of the State of Indiana will commence operations on Ist 
January next, when the charter of the old State Bank of Indiana will expire. 
The officers of the new bank thus far are, Hugh McCulloch, President, Jarhes M. 
Rey, Cashier of the present bank. 

he authorized capital of the new bank is six millions of dollars) The amount 
now subscribed by each branch is one hundred thousand dollars, the branches 
being twenty in number. 


Branches. President. Cashier. Capital. 


Lawrenceburgh,.......... E. G. Burkam,...... eccesocece Henry K. Hobbs, 
South Bend, John Brownfield, Horatio Chapin, 
Indianapolis,............. George Tousey, Columbus 8. Stevenson,....... 


MIN, si ccicctscstacscds Dy @. Reseseccccccccccce eoceee Samuel Bursen, 
Richmond, Robert Morrisson,....... eer Charles F. Coffin, 
Connersville, Meredith Helm,............- ..E. F. Claypool, 
James Montgomery, Joseph P. Allen, 
E. F. Nexsen, Isaac Rector, 
W. J. Walker, H. P. Holbrook, 
John Marsh, John W. Bursen, 
Joseph M. Moore, George D. Fitzhugh, 
Moses Fowler,.........cccccees J. C. Brockenbrough, 
Hugh McCulloch, Charles D. Bond,. 
W. W. Haney, James Cheney,...... evcceces ° 
John B. Howe, Thomas §. Beals, 
Evansville, WO POE COMMING. 6. oot ccc sc iccacescssocsdcesccessecssss --- 100,000 
Terre Haute, John P. Usher,.......000 .....Preston Hussey, 


$2,000,000 


Arxansas.—The annual message of the Governor of Arkansas was transmitted 
to the legislature on the 4th inst. A large portion of it is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the affairs of the old banks of the State, and its liabilities on their be- 
half. 

The Bank of the State of Arkansas belongs wholly to the State, and is managed 
by officers elected by the legislature. Its capital stock was obtained by the sale 
of State bonds, of which there remain outstanding the principal amount of $752,000, 
and an unpaid interest of $658,468 60. No interest has been paid for thirteen 
years, except that portion which the United States stopped out of the share 
of the State of Arkansas in the distribution of the surplus revenue in 1841 
and 1842, to meet the interest on such bonds as the United States Treasury held 
for an investment of Indian funds. The bank was put into liquidation in 1843, 
but its affairs are still unadjusted, and the Governor recommends that they 
should be taken out of the hands of the commissioners, and the duty of collecting 
and keeping the assets should devolve by law upon the Treasurer of the State. 

The Real Estate Bank, of Arkansas, was a private stock bank. The State 
had no share in it, but she loaned her bonds to the company to raise capital, and 
took as security mortgage on the lands of the stockholders, The value of mort- 
gaged land was estimated at $3,608,932. 

The Governor is of opinion that the lands mortgaged to the State are sufficient 
to pay eff the whole of this debt, and he advises that steps be taken to make it 
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available for that purpose; but he finds a complicated net of law suits and lia- 
bilities to embarrass this undertaking. 

The Governor reports the State as rapidly growing in population and wealth. 
In 1852 the assessment of taxable property amounted to $42,900,080; that of 
1856 is $70,758,045—showing an increase in four years of $27,859,964, or nearly 
70 per cent., and he anticipates that, with prudence, skill and economy, the 
State will be able, by the time the bonds fall oa to pay them in full, without 
oppressive taxation. 


Tue Orroman Banx.—Letters from Beyrout announce that the branch of the 
Ottoman Bank established there would be opened on October 16, and with every 
prospect of doing a sound and profitable business, The Comptroller had issued 
circulars in French and Arabic, which have attracted no small attention, inas- 
much as, besides stating the terms on which the bank proposed to conduct its 
operations, they contained copious extracts from the well-known work of Mr. 
Gilbart on Banking in Western Europe. This sort of propagandism, however 
useful to the public there, would be highly unpopular with those who had been 
thriving on the usurious system hitherto adopted, and who fear that this spread 
of the knowledge of a sounder and better system will put an end to their extor- 
tions. The success which this Syrian branch seems to have good grounds for 
anticipating, will not only be advantageous to the shareholders of the Ottoman 
Bank, but will be a means of increasing British influence in the East through its 
commercial transactions, 


Canapa.—Recently a sensation was caused amongst the various employees of 
the Quebec agency of the Montreal City Bank, in consequence of a discovery 
being made that, during the preceding thirty-six hours, a party of burglars had 
obtained admission into the bank, by an excavation made through the pavement 
floor at the entrance of the main safe, and had succeeded in carrying off a large 
amount of money. Circumstances have given rise to the opinion that the rob- 
bery has been planned and carried into effect by persons well acquainted with 
the premises, and the appearance of the place indicates that they were not 
amateur burglars, but adepts at their business, and that they had gone about 
their work in the most bold and daring manner. Ample time was afforded dur- 
ing Saturday night and Sunday for undertaking so dangerous a work, even had 
the premises been occupied, or had a watchman resided therein. That the rob- 
bery might be committed the more noiselessly, the precaution was taken to stuff 
up a small ventilating aperture in the ceiling of the safe, after access was ob- 
tained to the treasure. The following are the several amounts stolen:—City 
Bank, £743 15s. 7d.; Mr. Fraser, £95; Mr. McGie, £60. 


Canada Banks.—Comparative statement of the condition of the Canada banks 
in August, September and October, 1856 : 
1856. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Capital, ............ $18,720,221 $14,841,919 $15,130,871 
Circulation,........... 10,568,403 12,499,218 13,782,286 
Deposits,.. coccccccccce 8,599,807 9,873,045 9,968,668 
Coln,...cccccsccccccee 2,098,088 2,340,413 2,461,400 
Discounts.......+...+. 25,844,419 30,636,360 32,305,009 
The Bank du Peuple is not included in the month of August, and the Bank of 
British North America, acting under an imperial charter, makes no return to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts in Canada; it is therefore impossible to state pre- 
cisely their position as regards branches in Canada; the following figures, how- 
ever, may be taken as an approximation to a correct statement: 
OI cs cnvaianbiedncsasess .- + «$2,400,000 
Circulation,......... .- 2,000,000 
DOPORB,, «0.0.0.5 00:56000036 000000008 sees 1,200,000 
Bin dhalicbss dos: eaabbvn choca RENEE A Po 700,000 
DRMOOGRIA, be. 0 :000.0:0:00-< aithedhdahd-eniakiechéépiet. ae 
In reference to the comparative small amount of coin, it should be stated that 
reserves are allowed to accumulate in London and New York, the returns show- 
ing over $3,000,000, now available to protect circulation. 
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Bank Vaults.—The necessity of protecting bank vaults against the operations 
of burglars is obvious. As an additional security beyond the best constructed 
locks, many of our banks now use “ Bacon’s burglar-proof bank safe,” manu- 
factured by Mr. W. W. Bacon, New Haven, Conn. These are made of the best 
English spring steel, hardened, and wrought iron, and are fire-proof as well as 
burglar-proof. [See advertisement on the last page of the cover of this work. ] 


Suggestions to Bankers.—In all circulars, printed cards, letter heads, &e., of 
agg bankers, the town, county and State in which the parties reside should 

e distinctly stated. We frequently receive letters from bankers, in which 
neither the Beate nor county is mentioned. In Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, é&c., there are several places in each of the same name. In Ohio, for 
instance, there are ten places by the name of Adams. Athens, three; Auburn, 
four; Marion, twelve; Richland, twelve; Salem, fourteen; Washington, forty- 
three—all in one State. The same remark applies to nearly every State in the 
Union, especially to the new States of the West. 


Boston.—The Boston Clearing House was organized in that city, Sept, 26, A. D. 
1855, and commenced business March 29, A. D. 1856. All the banks in the cit 
(35) are connected with the instituffon, representing a capital of 31,900,000 dol- 
lars. Franklin Haven, President of the Merchants’ Bank, is President of the 
Association, and William Thomas, President of the Webster Bank, is Secretary. 
The executive committee consists of five gentlemen, all of which are presidents 
of banks, viz.: Andrew F. Hall, Tremont Bank; Waldo Flint, Eagle Bank; 
Thomas Lamb, New England Bank; A. D. Hodges, Washington Bank; and 
Benj. E. Bates, Bank of Commerce. ‘The total transactions from its commence- 
ment to Nov. 30th, 1856, amounted to $1,060,390,841 36. The Merchants’ Bank 
is the depository bank for the special deposit of coin from the several banks con- 
nected with the association. Henry D. Groves is manager of the institution. 


Clearing House-—The London Clearing House was established some years 
since, for the convenience of bankers and joint stock banks in the metropolis, by 
facilitating the transfer, liquidation or exchange of bank checks and bills. This 
object is fully accomplished by each party (or some one representing it) meeting 
at a fixed place, at a fixed hour, per day, to deliver checks on each other, and 
receiving in return checks on themselves, or cash to balance. It follows, neces- 
sarily, that the gery and receipts daily, must exactly counterbalance each 
other. The utility of this arrangement—its economy of time and labor and 
avoidance of risk—may be estimated from the fact that the annual clearings for 
one year (1839) amounted to £954,000,000 sterling, or over fifteen millions of 
dollars each business day. In the year 1810 the average payments or clearings 
were £4,700,000 daily on an average.—See Gilbart on Banking, New York, 
1853. 

Date, Aggregate 
1889. Demands. Bk. Notes. Per Cent. 
oe ech ECE eeceeees +e. + £82,762,400 £6,348,500 £7.672 
PONE a6 ccnnscsccvccstcdcinccs, CleatOe 4,960,200 6.513 
March, 75,879,200 5,621,500 7.408 
Pads Ch dcdisceccenseserecuectie 85,839,200 5,836,000 6.800 
80,587,600 5,615,000 6,882 
67,313,900 5,060,000 7.506 
83,865,200 6,284,000 7.493 
87,610,500 6,164,900 7.087 
September, 74,237,700 5,129,800 6.910 
PNINOE) 0 0.9. 00.60 06:000s0v0eess0aenese. ) OEMEOe 5,706,800 6.524 
November, 81,729,200 4,793,100 5.806 
Pes ess gaccdeccednaan - 70,833,800 4,755,000 67138 


gee Povccccescccces - +. -£954,401,600 £66,275,600 £6.944 


New York Clearing House.—Thiz was established in 1853, and a constitution 
adopted in September of that year, when fifty-one of the banks of the city were 
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represented and became members. Operations were commenced the second 
week in October, 1853, and have been carried on regularly since. 

The hour for making the exchanges at the Clearing House is 10 o’clock, A. M., 
when all the checks or bills of each bank are delivered by a clerk, and distri- 
buted by the manager or his assistant to the clerk or representative of the banks 
respectively. At 1 o'clock, P. M., the debtor banks pay to the manager the bal- 
ances against them, either in coin or in bank certificates—the latter representing 
coin, and used only by and among the banks, ta avoid the carrying of specie to 
and from the Clearing House. At the same hour the creditor banks receive from 
the manager, at the same place, the respective balances due to them. The 
manager receives a salary of $3,000, and has two clerks under him. The ex- 
penses of the Clearing House are borne by a tax upon the city banks who are 
members, now fifty-three in all, banks having a capital less than $500,000 pay 
$100 each, annually; less than $1,000,000 pay $200, and those over $1,000,000 
pay $300 each, annually. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT, OCT., 
1853, To ocr. 1, 1856. 


Clearings. Balances, 


TOOR. SOUNE, csccikccccrccccs + « $325,796,792 $19,396,275 
Bas cscs c.acaeniedie-sacws «+e 470,625,765 24,216,666 
TEN 6 5 666.5 5scssencns eccceee 481,443,321 27,611,805 

RNs ANNES, So 3k: 0550555.0.608 6bi00.08 +. 465,245,490 23,166,400 
OIE 60:c5.60.5.0s scence segs 448,236,297 23,294,241 
Gg a a'v0.0:5:00%5500s0seo'ca5c5es, Ee 25,959,085 
April,. p ciechbeu dead. eb bsb ob d0:6606 4,06, OR 24,484,423 
| OER Pn ere 581,011,472 26,251,982 
RE a near er eerie e- 527,860,722 12 25,162,991 

eccces 469,250,993 26,543,709 
RN, vi0:0s.000 TTT eee eee Tere 25,601,446 
September, ... ccrccccesoce stores «-- 454,161,119 25,722,465 


| EE $297,411,493 


Get on ccssdcens . «478,977,120 $24,574,949 

November,........ errr ys cocces 4,180 2 22,240,636 

PARED AS 426,948,104 22,028,515 
1855. January, ...e..eeeeeees wees 472,204,524 23,159,158 § 

February,..... aakigd kaleuneaenos 383,072,087 20,607,744 

iso 6.600. 6.06:66.5:000000000006s. ee 24,154,071 

i - 441,336,357 24,144,093 

. 488,064,634 25,543,048 

. 465,222,844 25,769,645 

$0600060606000608 438,644,305 27,306,548 

POEM, . occccsccesccccesecccsecs GH1,200,010 25,425,105 

September,........ ooee 462,752,711 24,745,618 


ET $289,694,733 


October,......cccsccccccccccess -$557,111,464 83 $26,990,960 
AONE 6: 56 bn dks ends 00.5604 553,708,677 93 25,341,747 
WOOCMRIEE, 66600665066 ‘éttcebewins 552,998,465 14 26,166,320 
1856. January, ...ccccccces oe 544,860,535 98 28,662,804 
February, a . 544,143,624 37 26,855,260 
MS b.sdiedadnncaes S006 557,425,295 30 28,364,462 
April, ae-000'6 064600006600000000008 GOREInen ae 27,128,724 
PRs bennensndidesdsthncdsteses nan 32,063,642 
Pitindacvedetcccedeatecacduue Me 28,227,589 
TO nha aicsdansietacessiesss Ee 30,549,958 
AUNGUs,. .cccccsccccces cocccceces 641,014,800 Gi 26,688,313 
September, $60046600%06s00c0e00eum" GLUED Oe 27,674,704 95 


Total, .......c0creeece ee 0$6,906,213,328 38 $331,714,489 33 





Rail-Road Bonds. 
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572 Government, State and City Bonds. [January, 


| OFFERED | ASKED 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. INT. PAYABLE. pgp cunt.|Pen CENT. 
Loan, 6 per cent., X ....1856--| January, July, | 100 | .... 
do. 6 do. » 2 21862: do. 110 
do. 6 do. -.++1867-- do. 116 
do. 6 " -.--1868-. do. 116 
do. 6 do. Coupon Bonds, X ....1868-. do. 
do. 5 do. Coupon Bonds, X ....1865.. do. 
STATE SECURITIES. 
(New York, 6 per cent.,. 1860-61-62. .| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 
do. 6 do. ..| do. do. 
do. : ..| January, July, 
* ..| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 
do. oe do. do 
do. a do, 
.| do. do 
.| do. do. 
.|* do. do. 
; eae 3 July, 


do. 
, do. 

| February, Aug. 
‘ do. 


do. 
Massachusetts, .... . 
Kentucky, .. se? " ..| January, July, 
Illinois, Int. Imp... . aS do, 

do, ee . ee do. 
do. 
do. 





2 
do, Canal Loan, 6 
do. Canal Pref., 5 emere 
Jan. Ap.Jul.Oct. | 
5 . do. do. 
. Bonds, 5 " May, Novem’r, 
. -Bonds, 6 ‘ i .| January, July, 
. Bonds, 5 " do. | 
. -Bonds, 6 ’ i a do. 
Bonds, 6 =r - ira do. 
uri, . . Bonds, 6 ‘ ea do. 
North Carolina, B’ ds, 6 " ie do. 
Georgia, Bonds, 6 ‘ aa do. 
California, ...Bonds, 7 " me do, 
do. . Bonds, 7 ° 
CITy SECURITIES. 
; per cent. 
do. Feb’ry, May, 93 
August, Nov. 91 
1890-98 90 
. --1871~81..| February, Aug.| 100 
Alleghany,. . . Bonds, 6 Se over —77..| January, July, | .... 
i -|Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct.| 94 
April, October,| 97 
rans .-|January, July, | 993 
Cleveland, W W B'ds, 7 " Ba do. 100 
Cincinnati,... a ? ‘ ivers. .| Divers,...... 88 
. ° January, July, 88 
do. . do. 100 
Detroit, WW Bonds, 7 . X&..1878-78-83.. | Feb’ 'y, August,/ 101 
Jersey City,. Bonds, 6 . . -| March, Sept’r, 98 
Louisville, . . . Bonds, 6 . X....1880-83.. Divers, 7 

















1857. ] City, County and other Bonds. 573 


OFFERED ASKED 
PER CENT, PER CENT. 


194 


INT. PAYABLE. 
. |January, July, 
.|March, Sept’r, 


CITY = 


Memphis, . . . Bonds, 6 


Milwaukie... .Bonds, 7 85 


x. 1873~74-15. 


X R.R.1872-74.. 


New Orleans, . B'ds, 6 
do. Municipal, 6 
Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, ... Bonds, 6 
Peoria, (Ill.) .. Bonds, 7 
Racine, ( Wis.) Bonds, 7 
Rochester, .. . Bonds, 6 
St. Louis R. R. B'ds, 6 
do. B'ds, 6 
Sacramento, Bonds, 10 
San ~~ B’ ds, 10 
do. Bids, 2 

do. B'ds, 
Wheeling, Mp. Bids, $ 
do. RK. R., B’ds, 6 


COUNTY — 
St. Louis, (Missouri,) 6 : 

Alleghany, (Penn.,) 
Fayette,. nar * ys) 
Bourb _— 
Mason,.... 
Boyle,..... do. 
Clark,.. do. 
Montgomery, ~ 


4 


Shelby, .. (T enn. ) 
Des Moines, (Iowa,) 
do. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
q 
6 
8 
8 


RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES. 
Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & Rock Island, 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 100. .| 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cin..,..... 100.. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 
_—, & Toledo, 


eee dite" 100. 


Harlem, 

do. 
Hudson River, 
Illinois Central, 
Little Miami, 
Macon & Western, 
Michigan Central, 
Michigan South’n & North’n isd;100., 
Milwaukie & Mississippi, 
New Jersey, 
New Haven & Hartford, 
New York Central, 
a & Pennsylvania,.. 


X...1869-78-83. . 
..1878.. 


eee a 

-1862- 78. ° 

..| May, Novem’r, 

..| January, July, 
do. 


> = Sink. Fd, 1874 
Divers,. 


x divers issues,.. 
y.-- 1881-83.. 
- «1881-82.. 

++ «1881-83.. 


..| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, 
do. do. 


.| Divers,... 
sig January, July, 
.| April, Novem’r, 
«| SOO) ais 56606 
«+. 1871-75... 


Semi-annual 
dividends, 





March, Sept’r, 
.| Divers, 


January, July, 
Divers,...... 
January, July, 
do. 
do. 


do. do. 


eee 


April, October, 
do. 


do. 
January, July, 
‘do. 


March, Sept’r, 
April, October, 
ess Aug: | 





January, "Fal 7 
May, a, iy, 
January, July, | 
June, Decem’r, | 
February, Aug. | 
December, 
re July, | 
| 
February, A ug. | 
April, October, 
February, Aug. 


17 
82 
903 
14 
88 


932 
63 


578 


74+ | 
614 | 


153 
52 
30 


84 
90 
93} 
88} 
17 

124 


January, July, | Pas 
do. 


May 15, Nov'r, 
January, July, | 





80 
85 
904 
144 
90 
82 
964 
184 
81 
133 
94 

‘ee 
80 
674 


76 
73 
80 





Money Market. 


Notes on the fonenp Market. 


4 


New Yors, DecEmMBER 26, 1856. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ Sight, 1084 a 108%. 


Te month of December has been marked by some extraordinary incidents in the financial 
world, which will cause it to be long remembered. On Friday, the 5th inst., the failure of Mr. Jacob 
Little was announced in Wall-street. Mr. L. had been long known as an extensive operator in 
Stocks, on the bear side, his operations being to an enormous extent, from day to day, looking to 
a downward movement of the market. Upon this principal or idea Mr. Little had at times made 
large sums of money ; but the stock market had gradually assumed a better aspect in the month 
of November, showing an advance in the leading shares that would, upon large contracts on time, 
entail large losses. Mr, Litile has failed upon his stock contracts upon two former occasions, (in 
13849 and 1853,) at which periods he compromised his differences with his creditors. On the present 
occasion he has proposed to pay 25 per cent. cash, and the remainder in equal instalments in six, 
twelve and eighteen months, To this proposition his creditors have not yet assented. 

On the same day that the failure above mentioned was announced in New York, the suspension 
of Messrs. Henshaw & Son, Boston, was announced. This firm had for some years acted as the 
Boston agents of the Bank of Montreal, and had enjoyed a large credit in that city. 

The large importations of the present year have placed us under heavy indebtedness to Europe, 
and the balances arising therefrom, notwithstanding the enormous quantities of cotton, breadstuffs 
and provisions that have been exported, require heavy exports of coin from this port, viz. : 


For the year ending Dec. 20, 1856, $36,838,000 
« * BE Ry SN. .0:665 5 scdendeeenetiasenswss 27,707,000 


being an excess this year of over nine millions of dollars. Under these circumstances the money 
taarket has been in a stringent condition for several months. The banks of this city have been 
liberal in their discounts in the face of a reduced reserve of coin—as will be seen by the following 
summary : 

1856. Loans. Circul’n. Deposits. Sub-Treas’y. = A af ate 
Jan. 5,......-. $95,863,390 $7,903,656 $3,534,893 28,298,700 $11,687,200 $13,982,900 
Feb. 2,........ 97,970,610 7,622,827 82,269,061 1,787,500 18,640,400 15,427,900 
March 1, 102,682,285 7,754,892 88,604,377 38,009,800 15,640,600 18,740,400 

106,962,018 8,347,495 91,008,408 7,576,000 13,331,400 20,957,400 

105,325,962 8,715,163 92,816,063 9,697,800 12,850,200 22,548,000 

June 103,474,921 8,430,252 90,609,243 7,828,000 16,166,000 23,989,000 
July seceeeeee 109,267,582 © 8,637,471 100,140,420 6,171,500 16,529,200 23,000,700 
Aug. 2,........ 112,221,563 8,646,043 98,847,317 8,567,700 14,328,200 22,995,900 
Sept. 6,........ 109,560,943 8,887,860 89,350,154 18,694,100 13,098,800 26,702,900 
Oct. seeeeeee 107,981,707 8,830,625 89,730,804 13,282,300 11,015,100 24,247,400 
Oct. -" .« 107,147,392 8,748,930 86,078,144 13,478,400 10,382,700 23,861,100 
Oct. seeeees 105,918,846 8,697,417 86,902,652 13,665,300 10,847,000 14,512,800 
Oct. seeeeees 104,156,483 8,649,802 83,405,152 13,816,600 10,580,700 24,397,300 
Nov. 1, 103,142,903 8,686,985 86,522,891 13,406,500 11,057,600 24,464,100 
Nov. 8,946,721 86,827,821 12,918,900 11,516,400 24,435,300 
Nov, 8,856,977 87,520,900 12,155,200 12,253,800 24,409,100 
Nov. 8,818,323" 91,404,510 12,000,000 12,971,800 24,971,800 
Apoccecece 103,142,093 8,686,935 86,522,891 13,406,500 11,057,600 24,464,100 
6,.......+. 106,898,554 8,671,758 91,698,784 11,944,400 12,278,300 24,222,700 
8,516,854 89,590,680 11,986,500 10,832,500 22,819,000 

8,397,440 89,012,730 11,997,000 11,151,800 23,148,300 

8,387,167 87,896,664 . 12,043,800 10,392,400 22,486,200 
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There is a press of business_ paper offering in the market, and the rates of discount have been 
throughout the month exorbitantly high. First class paper this week is selling at 10 a 12 per cent. 
and paper Jess known at 134 to 2 per cent. per month. Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
Orleans, have all been creditors of New York during the early portion of the month, and coin has 
been freely shipped to those cities in discharge of balances. The stringency prevailing of late in 
the money market has had the effect to drive home a large amount of country bank bills, and in 
several cases the banks could not maintain specie payments. To-day it is reported that the Ex- 
change Bank at Bangor, Me., is in trouble, the Suffolk Bank, Boston, having refused to redeem 
further the billsof the former. The banks of Massachusetts, with a specie basis of only four and 
a half millions, will find it difficult to protect their circulation at all times, amounting now to over 
twenty millions of dollars. This is sailing rather too close to the wind; several of their country 
banks having less than ten per cent. of the amount of their bills in coin. 

The stock market is in better condition than at our last montbly report. There is no movement 
in United States Sixes. The rate established by the Treasury Department for the redemption of 
the bonds due in 1867-68, gives them a uniform value in the market. Indiana Fives have de- 
clined 1 a 2 per cent., with a very limited supply. Missouri Sixes have also declined, in view of 
the expected increase of State indebtedness ; in other State loans the transactions are limited. The 
commissioners of the Canal Fund of this State are advertising another issue of one million dollars 
six per cent. bonds, for the enlargement of the canals. The proposals will be opened on the 
15th of January. We annex the prices for State loans at the close of the past eight weeks: 


Oct. 81st, Nov. Tth. 14th. Qist. 28th. Dec. 5th. 12th. 19th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,... 118 118 118 1184 118% 118 1183g 1183 
Ohio 6 per cents, °75 105 104 106 1063¢ 10634 107 104 
Kentucky 6 per cents,...... 0 104 103 103 103 103 108 103 
Indiana 5 per cents,....... $1 83 823g 684 85}g 852g 8234 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,.. 84 834 84 8339 84 84 84 
Virginia 6 per cents 913; 944 93 94 9434 95 94% 
Georgia 6 per cents,....... 97 96 96 95 96 98 98 
California 7 per cents, °70,.. 72 73 734g «75 7 8134 81% 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 94 95 94 94 94% 96 98 
Missouri 6 per cents,....... 8 893g «89 89 89 894g £934 81% 
Louisiana 6 per cents,...... 90 90 90 90 90 91 90 
In rail-road stocks there have been large transactions this week, with a tendency to decline in 
prices, The rise three weeks ego was too sudden, and the reaction now recorded will severely 
affect many who bought largely on time. Michigan Southern shares are approaching par, and 
the finances of the company are in a favorable position. Illinois Central is in good demand 
at an advance. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road Company have made a cash dividend of three 
per cent., and propose to divide the nominal surplus in scrip stock, to which objection is made. 
Michigan Central Rail-Road Company have declared a dividend of five per cent. The changes 
in rail-road shares since 1st November are as follows : 


Oct. Bist. Nov. Tth. Ath. 21st. 28th. Dec. 5th. 12th. 19th. 

N. Y. Central R. R. shares,... 82 5453 833g 87 8334 913% 944 «(91 
N. Y. & Erie R. R. shares,... 567% 614 62 GOs; 6134 236 613g 60% 
ifarlem R. R. shares,........ 15 15% 15g 16 1634 ani 16 16% 
Long Island R. R. shares,.... 24 23% Ww 2 2 80 sate 2435 
Providence and Stonington,.. 49 50 53 50 50 51 50 swan 
Reading R. R. shares,. 7534 TK 81 81% $2% 843, 853 84 
Uudson River R. R. shares,.. 27 273g 25 28 276 803g 80% 29% 

Michigan Central R. R. shares, 9155 937% Mi 93 93¢ 98 99 98 
Mich. Southern R. R. shares,. 831g 86% 893 86% 88 893 893¢ 87% 
Panama R. R. shares,........ $8 90 96 953% «(97 96 99 97% 
Balt. and Ohio R, R. shares,.. 78 883g 87 893g 8634 90 873 84% 
Illinois Central R. R. shares.. 113 1164 «#4117 1145 116% 117% «119 122 
Clev. and Toledo R. R. shs.,.. 6645 T03¢ 73% 1% 73% T52¢ 74% «=T8% 


In rail-road bonds the transactions during the month of November have been large. There 
has been, for some months, a gradual absorption of large portions of these securities for permanent 
investment. Among these we enumerate Erie Rail-Road bonds of all classes, Illinois Central, 
New York Central six per cents. The, fluctuations since the early part of[November are as 
follows : 
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Oct. 81st. Nov. 7th. 14th, 21st. 28th. Dec. 5th. 12th. 19th. 
Erie R. R. sevens, 1959,...... 9336 95 95% 95 7 8 4 NK 
Erie R. R. bonds, 75, 92 9036 904 9 94 95 943g = 98 
Erie Convertibles, 1871, 81 844g 85 85 85 853g 87 87 
Hudson River R. R. 1st mort., 94 96 98 98 98 993¢ 9924 
Panama R. R. bonds, a. 983 99 993g 100 983 
Illinois Central sevens,....... Sig) = «9 91% 91% 9133 92 9436 
New York Central sixes, 8s 8645 85% 85 85% 8d 86 
Canton Company shares,..... 214 213 22 21% 214 21% 22% 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, 92 93 97 963 96 8 (T 983g 
Cumberland Coal Company,.. 17 18 194 17 18 18 17% 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co.,.. 1203 121 128 125% 12734 12054 11936 118% 


The semi-monthly arrivals of gold from California have been regular throughout the year, 
yielding an average of nearly three and a half millions monthly ; the total for the present calen- 
dar year being $40,376,000, and for the year 1855, $40,013,000. In addition to this, the shipments 
of gold to Great Britain, direct from San Francisco, have been larger than in 1855. 

The tenor of foreign advices up to the 10th inst. is such as to make a favorable impression upon 
the money market here. The high prices that have ruled for money in London for the past two 
months, will not continue longer. The Bank of England has reduced the rate of interest 3g per 
cent., with a specie reserve of over ten millions sterling. The English papers also note a decidedly 
easier money market, and prime bills had been taken under the bank rate. 

“The directors of the Bank of England, at their meeting on the 5th December, reduced the rate 
of discount to 6}¢ per cent.; the reduction being applicable alike to discounts and to loans upon 
securities. They also decided to make advances at the same rate until the payment of dividends, 
bills having six months to ran—the previous limit was three months. The discount houses like- 
wise reduced their rates for money at call to 53g per cent. This reduction by the bank increased 
a good deal of confidence, and there was less demand for money; but towards the close a more 
active demand had sprung up, without, however, causing any other further change in rates. The 
arrivals of specie were limited. Consols closed the 11th inst. at 9374 a 94 for money, and 95 for 
account,” — Times. 

According to a report from the Treasury Department, the following may be considered as an 
approximation of the funded debts of the United States, the several States, rail-road companies and 
other corporations: 

TREASURY RETURN OF AMERICAN STOCKS, 1856. 
Total Held 
Reported. by Foreigners. 

United States,. $30,737,000 $15,000,000 
State Stocks, 190,718,000 72,981,000 
Cities and Towns, sives 79,352,000 16,462,000 
Counties,...,..ssecccce oo 18,928,000 5,000,000 
PORE, OTs icisissscccccccccccces 863,137,000 78,871,000 
Rail-roads, Stocks,.. 433,286,000 9,000,000 

. ese 266,724,000 6,688,000 
Insurance Companies,....... a6sene bane 12,829,000 878,000 
NE Sis cénccsdscoderasdsce Sil avitiiniats a 22,130,000 1,967,000 
Canal Btocks,. 25,883,000 554,000 
Miscellaneous Stocks, 16,425,000 802,000 
Miscellaneous Bonds, 2,358,000 265,000 


ee sin cor cinsncasenataeios .. $1,407,518,000  $202,922,000 


Erratum.—Page 543, for Salande read Lalande.] 
“SA GO A 


DEATH. 


Ar Harrissure, Pa., December 15th, Jacos Hatpeman, President of the Harrisburg Bank 
and of the Harrisburg Bridge Company. 





